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Designing Strategies for Theology from Experience 
ABSTRACT 


iv 


Theology from Experience is a project which attempts to integrate 
techniques of humanistic psychology and humanistic education in a program 
of religious awareness suitable for college students and adult groups in 
academic, religious and secular settings. The chief techniques employed 
are derived from the process of journal keeping, the practice of Gestalt 
therapy and the values clarification movement in education. The method¬ 
ology seeks to provide an experiential approach to the study of religion 


which by avoiding proselytization or indoctrination retains academic 
perspective and yet allows individuals and groups to actively explore their 
own religious history, practices, convictions and commitments as primary, 
data. 


The project has two parts, a sixty-eight page workbook entitled 
journal for Life II: Theology from Experience written as an adult education 
text which contains an introduction about the role of experience in religious , 
understanding and seven individual strategies for use by individuals in a 
journal process or groups in an interactive learning situation. These 
strategies help those who use the program to look at religious concepts, 
practices, theological statements, scriptural narratives, personal^ /- 
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convictions, social behavior, and breakthrough events from the perspective 
of actual experience and personal history. Each strategy has notes to guide 
a leader or facilitator in the application of the materials to a group setting. 

A brief appendix lists six guidelines for effective group discussion derived 
from humanistic sources. These build on five guidelines given in a 

t 

previously published volume of Journal for Life . Preceding this workbook, 
which is described as an appendix in the microfilmed version there is a 
rationale for the program consisting of three chapters and a list of 
materials consulted in its elaboration. 

Chapter One describes the conditions which gave rise to the project, 
emphasizing the sociological and psychological factors of contemporary 
pluralism which call for a highly individualized approach to the study of 
religion if it is 1.) to accurately reflect the situation of religion as it ' 
exists in our culture and 2.) if it is going to be of maximum use to the 

n 

student in a wholistic process of education. The classical sociological 
perspectives of Durkheim and Weber resumed by Thomas Luckmann and 
Andrew Greeley are stressed along with insights on the psychology of i 

religion derived from Gordon Allport and’thoughts on alternative 
pedagogies in higher education from Richard Levy. 

Chapter Two provides a theological rationale for the approaches 
taken in the strategies of Theology from Experience . Emphasis is 
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placed on the role of experience in identity formation and living faith, on 
the use of models for self-understanding in theological and psychoanalytic 
practice, on the limitations of this methodology in the face of the dialogical 
nature of spiritual and personal healing and growth, and, finally on the 
connection between personal religious imagery and ethics. This section 
draws heavily on Leland Elhard, Perry LeFevre and Fred Berthold, Jr. 
who have addressedvarious aspepts of psychology from a theological 

4 $ 

perspective and on the work of James William McClendon, Jr. relating 


biography and theology. 

The final chapter considers journal keeping and individually each of 
the specific strategies employed in Theology from Experience and briefly 
relates them to the literature and praxis of humanistic psychology and 
values education. 

This written report and workbook were compiled in a process which 
included theoretical research and the creation and testing during the Spring 
and Summer of 1976 of model strategies in a variety of academic, religious 
and secular settings at random locations across the United States. 



v 
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PREFACE 

Throughout my work on Theology from Experience , my emphasis has 
been on creating not an academic text but material that can be used by lay 
people. Popular writings, theologizing, consumer.oriented strategies for 
personal growth ought,to be solid not superficial, coherent with theory yet 
attractive and exciting. These are the qualities I have striven for in this 
research and writing. 

This report begins with a Theoretical Introduction which situates my 
work in its ministerial and academic, its historical and cultural contexts, 
its Sitz Im Leben . It is aTesponse to needs which I have both perceived 
in my ministry and found reflected in the opinions of significant theological, 
sociological and psychological commentators on the contemporary scene. 

It is more than anything a statement of the raison d'etre of my research. 

The next two chapters address themselves to the methodology, the 
approaches and techniques which I have chosen to use in Theology from 
Experience . Chapter Two provides a theological rationale for this work 
while Chapter Three documents the psychological processes applied in 
the strategies adopted in Theology from Experience . Underlying the 
whole process is the use of the journal for both private and interactional 
group work. 

Finally, following a bibliography, the manuscript itself, journal 
for Ufe: Part Two : Theology from Experience , is appended. ' • 
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1. SITZ IM LEBEN: A THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 


"I need to learn about myself. My other courses are not letting 
me do this 

"I have been saturated all my life with cognitive courses in 
religion and yet my religious needs are largely unmet. I just couldn't 
take any more theology and history 

"I am presently in an agnostic frame of mind but I recognise that 
a lot of this has to do with resentment rather than well considered 
reasons. I need to get in touch with my background to work this out." 

t 

"I have recently regained a sense of faith after a pretty total 
rejection. However, I have made a lot of 'erasures' in my religious 
story. I need to go back and deal with these things." 

"I am interested in how people put themselves together religiously, 
their symbols and commitments. I want to see how others do it and I 
") need to do it for myself." 

"I don't have a religious background--this is a big void in my 
experience. I think I have a lot to learn from other people in this 
area." 

"I'm looking for interaction. I want to know what's going on in 
others so I can better understand what's going on in me." 

^ 3 

“When I came to college, I found myself surrounded by people 
who treated my beliefs with cynicism and rejection. I want to be in 
a place where my beliefs will be taken seriously, where I can come 
to understand them and deal with them in a constructive way ." 

These are the voices of college students of the 1970’s. It is common 

for persons in our society to have in their background some amount of 

formal or informal religious training or education. For some, the influence 

of religion may have been felt as a part of familial or even community 

culture. 
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The educational process rightfully encourages critical examination of 
values and beliefs deriving from whatever source. As helpful as the academic 
evaluation of . concepts may be, there remains the task of dealing with the 
experiential religious identity and its values and symbols which have been 
created by the variety of formative, influences in the history of the individual. 

At various times of the past several years it has been possible for me 
to work with groups and individuals who attempted to grapple with this aspect 
of their formation, to deal with religion as personal history within the more 
general currents of history and thought. Out of this emerged the outlines of 
the pedagogy contained in my program of religious awareness with its 
emphasis on discovering faith and values through journal keeping. 1 

This work is in no way meant to compete with or duplicate the existing 
efforts of academic Religion Departments though some overlappage of content 
is inevitable; it seeks rather to contribute a new methodology. Nor is it 
meant to compete with the efforts of churches or religious groups at least 
insofar as such see their purposes to convince or persuade. This work 
tries to provide some keys to self-understanding whereby individuals may 
begin to sort out their own religious experiences, both their affective and 
intellectual content. This may serve to resolve conflicts and tensions 


1 The first part of this methodology was published in an adult educa¬ 
tion format as Journal for Life I: Foundations (Chicago: ACTA Foundation, 
1975). ~ 
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resulting from the internalization of conflicting value structures, loyalties 
to persons and institutions. It is, however, a work in progress which I hope 
might lessen the academic suspicion of practical religion and at the same 
time allow individuals and religious groups new access to the riches of their 

spiritual history and their daily religious experiences. 

-1 

A Theory of Personal Religion 

A decade ago Thomas Luckmann in an insightful critique of the'soci- 
ology of religion attacked the prevailing tendency among sociologists of 
religion to functionally identify church with religion - 2 According to 
Luckmann, sociologists were concentrating their attention almost exclusively 
on the institutional aspects of religious behavior, for example, using as 
criteria in their research Church attendance and assent to propositions about 
’ belief and/or morals as indices of religiousness. Arguing for a return to the 
broader lines of the sociology of religion established by Durkheim and Weber, 
Luckmann asks for the repositioning of the center: of the religious inquiry, 

He sets in motio.n a search for the factors of personal and social experience 
which establish a person's "world view, " that domain of meaning containing 
the symbols which represent for individuals and groups the structural traits 
of the world. Not only is this at any time the primary locus of religion, 

. 2 Thomas Luckmann, The Invisible Religion (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1967). 
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preceding objectivation in any historical tradition, but today, Luckmann 
contends, in contemporary industrial society, the individual tends to become 
a consumer selecting certain themes with which to construct "a well articu¬ 
lated private system of 'ultimate' significance" (p. 105). 

O 

As a result of Luckmann's repositioning the center, a whole new 
series of questions emerges: 

"What are the norms that determine the effective priorities in the 
everyday lives of typical members of modern industrial societies? 

What are the subjective relevance systems that have an over¬ 
arching, sense integrating function in contemporary life? How 
clearly are they articulated in individual systems of 'ultimate' 
significance: How are they linked to social roles and positions? 

To what extent is the traditional 'official' model of religion still 
being internalized and what is its relation to the prevalent 
systems of 'ultimate' significance?" (p. 91) 
v. ' 

The pedagogy to be described in this project is based on the assumptions 

that stem from Luckmann's work particularly that man has a universal 

_ L 

and abiding religious quality to his social personal experience and,that at 
present this is likely to be a uniquely personal construct for each individual. 

This unique construct has a singular historical composition and contents, 
which can be entered into only by the individual in a reintegrative way. Its 
contents and their acquisition can however be studied comparatively as the 
common elements of one's religion if these are set alongside those of 
others. If great religions are no longer as possible as they once were, 

"sects" of persons with common experiences continually emerge and often 
live under the umbrella of one of the greater traditions. 
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Andrew Greeley has, in his reflective theological writing, coined the 
title The New Agenda to describe the rephrasing of religious questions in 
the light of the tradition of sociology of religion created by Durkheim, Weber, 
and Luckmann. ® The "new agenda" of which Greeley speaks, recognizes 
the ubiquitous and perennial nature of religion as Luckmann defines it, and 
asks for a re-ordeflng of the way in which religious questions have been 
asked. 

Many of the questions on the old religious agenda were born of 

J 

institutional priorities,'i .e. ”,Which Church or religion is the true one?" 

At times even the I'academic" disciplines of religion were lined up on ^ . 
either side of institutional religious commitment or against it. Theology 
or religion departments could on one hand be-'the way-in which a denomina¬ 
tion disseminated its point of view--the principal reason for the existence 
of some church supported schools--or, on the-other hand, a guarded 
objectivity could surround the discipline--one only learned about religions 
not how to do them--as religion struggled to hold its peer status in the 
assemblies of the academy. The questions on the "new agenda" transcend 
the issue of institutional commitment without avoiding it. They recognize 
religion as an abiding social, psychological and political function, e .g. 

"How do people function religiously?" They relate to how the world view 
of the individual is assembled. They are capable of being worked with 

^ Andrew Greeley, The New Agenda (New York: Doubleday, -1973). 
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and possibly answered without a violation of objective scientific or academic 

standards while the learner is doing an explicitly religious task. 

f What I am attempting to do here is to design the broad outlines of a . 

pedagogy whicfraddresses itself to the questions raised by Greeley and 

Luckmann. It is not pedagogy to teach the institutions how to reinterpret 

their symbols--for if seems to me that it is really here that folk religions 

and institutions come at each other "red in tooth and claw"--witness the 

■a 

strong popular reactions to some of tile ivory tower liturgical reforms of. 

Vatican II. It is rather a series of some things which might be done by 

groups and individuals in search of religion, an,aid to looking at how one 

is actually "doing oneself" at the deeper level Of significance. 

* 

Father Greeley argues convincingly for the reinterpretation of 
symbols . He doesn't devour work for us. Maybe it's, the sociologist's 
task to tell us that we're doing this work for ourselves all'the time 
whether we like it or not. What I have attempted to create is a series 
of workbooks to aid us to do what may be inevitable with foresight and 
insist, with some of the exciting new tools available to us. I believe ' 
such self-awareness makes a difference as we strike a trail from 
"first to second naivetfi," as each person passes'from childhood faith 
through continued searching to a mature acquaintance and use of values 

and symbols. j 

\ 




a 





\ 
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Personal Religion and the Academic Setting 

Gordon Allport insists on "the rigjht of each individual to work out his 
own philosophy of life, to find his personal niche in creation, as best he can 
The pedagogy I sought here is meant to respond to his further elaboration of 
this basic human right. Speaking of the individual, Allport says: 

"His freedom to do so will be greater if he sees clearly the forces, 
of culture and conformity that invite him to be content with a merely 
secondhand, and therefore for him, with an immature religion. It 
is equally essential to his freedom of choice that he understand the 
pressures of scorn and intimidation that tend to discourage his 
religious quest altogether. Such pressures emanate from narrowly 
conceived science, and from some teachers and writers who, in the 
face of the bigger issubs of life, are as ignorant and helpless as any 
other seeker." (p. xii) 


Another presupposition of this pedagogy is that each person s religion 
is unique, subjectively different from even that of his closest co-religionist. 
This is, not only a contemporary phenomenon depegjfent on the sociological 
factors asserted by Thomas Luckmann, but it is a psychological fact of 


human development. In the words of Gordon Allport: 


" . s . the subjective religious attitude of every individual is, in 
both its essential and non-essential features, unlike that of any 
other individual. The roots of religion are so numerous, the 
weight of their influence in individual lives so varied, and the 
forms of rational interpretation so endless, that uniformity of 
product is impossible. Only in respect to certain basic biolog¬ 
ical functions do men closely resemble one another. In the 


higher reaches of personality uniqueness of organization 
becomes more apparent. And since no department of personality 


4 Gordon Allport, The Individual and His Religion (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950), p. xii. , \ 
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is subject to more complex development that the religious 
sentiment, it Is precisely in this area that we must expect to 
find the ultimate divergences." (p. 29) 

Henri Nouwen,' addressing the 1975 NACUC-ACURA gathering at Yale 
captured the same reality in a more inspirational fashion when, using 
Andre Maltaux’s insight about the shape of our memory being that which 
chiefly distinguishes us one from another, he spoke of the demension of 
ministry which heals by lifting up our isolated memories and connecting 
them with others. 

We are then in search of mature religious sentiment, "religious" in 

C 

this context being understood in the subjective sense relating to the principles 
of unified behavior, and not in any credal or denominational sense--though it 
does not exclude but often is intimately connected with these cultural and even 
institutional forms. Here I will use Allport’s definition of mature religious 
sentiment as operational: 

a disposition, built up through experience, to respond 
favorably, and in certain habitual ways, to conceptual objects 
and principles that the individual regards as of ultimate 
importance in his own life, and as having to do with.what he 
regards as permanont or central in the nature of things.’ (p- 64) 

Per se most courses of academic religion do not, can not and do not 

intend, by the way they presently define themselves, to work directly with 

individuals and groups to achieve religious identity in a pluralistic culture. 

Nonetheless students frequently enroll in them with this expectation as an 

unconscious hidden agenda item or even as a conscious objective. Decline 
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in religion department enrollments may well be a sign of their disappointment, 
an indication that they are looking to other disciplines like psychology, art and 
anthropology to get it together, often with similar disappointments. One of the 
reasons for this is that under the guise of a certain academic objectivity we 
have systematically excluded the search for personal fulfillment and meaning 
from overt and explicit treatment in the various disciplines which we teach— 
and that includes even religion. I hasten to point in appreciation to the love 
and concern for students on the part of many professors 1 have known. They 
have directed and aided the search for personal meaning. But this, and this 
is my point, lies outside the practical objectives and methodologies of 
religion and other academic disciplines in the majority of cases. 

Richard Levy, in speaking of morality; one dimension of this excluded 
* 

meaning, points out that there are two assumptions at work in our American 
University System, neither of which produces an adequate moral education. 5 
The first, the liberal ideal assumes "that somehow the educated mind will 
produce morally acting individuals"; the second, "the education for' 
productiveness school, assumes that morality lies within society as it 
stands, and adjustment to that society will produce an individual as moral 
as he needs to be" (p. S14). Levy's solution is a (re) introduction of 

5 Richard Levy, "American University and Olam Ha-Ba, " 

Religious Education , 69, No. 31 (1974), S14-S15. 
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/ traditional modes of study from the heritages which make up our pluralism. 

He suggests that: 

"As the historian sees the world differently from the artist, so 
does the Confucian see it differently from the Southern black 
preacher or the Chi'cano Catholic or the New England Puritan. 

If the university is to outgrow its conception as a missionary 
of WASP culture, then it might well attempt to teach courses 
representative of the, major constituent cultures of America 
in modes of study that will demonstrate their intrinsic value 
more than traditional Western modes can do." (p. S25) 

He sees that "involvement in a multi-ethnic education will teach a person 

\ that relation to one's special heritage is the most profound way to exercise 

one's humanity, and that even a citizen of the world makes flis home in some 

particular cities ." (p. S27) 

Part of me is in agreement with Levy. Teaching from a variety of 
cultural perspectives would make for a different set of values in education. 

But even where this is occurring it is often more tolerated and co-opted by 
the overriding philosophy of the university which, whatever its origins, is 
not WASP, but is, as William Stringfellow (himself a WASP) speaks of it, 
scientistic. Stringfellow's tenacious rhetoric underlines scientific method¬ 
ology as the ur-philosophy whose corollaries of determinism, compartmentali- 
zation and manipulation constitute a relentless assault on mind, sanity, 
conscience and the humanly distinctive faculties and functions. They cause 
not only the surrender of education and constitutional government to technics 
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but lay claim to the secret of whatever salvation there is. 6 I agree with 
Stringfellow in seeing this demon in institutions. At the same time I rush 
to defend the faith and integrity and concern for values which is a manifest 
part of the lives of so many of my teaching colleagues. Each of us must 

i 

know how to transcend the technics of his or her methodology. jThat 
/ includes myself and the program elaborated here in its technical aspects . 

We must be aware of who the student is and what baggage he or she 
carries. While new and challenging perspectives will always be in the 
forefront of the academic disciplines, attention must be given to building 
on the student's personal bases (in this case theological and cultural). 

The systematic challenging of all values systems and cultural assumptions 
without giving anything in return, i .e. without relating criticism to some 
acceptable base in the individual simply completes the alienation process 
about which we are already so distressed. Stringfellow's verbal assault 
upon hell must be heard, not for repetition's sake, but that faith and 
humanism may by repeated sallies gain a foothold in enemy territory. 

Socialization and Religious Identity 

I think more is needed than the multi-ethnic education Levy suggests. 

I will call it "education for self-individuation in a pluralistic technocracy." 

Let me restate the issues more concretely. 
a 

® William Stringfellow in a talk delivered at the NACUC-ACURA 
regional meeting, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, December 8, 1976. 
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Some contemporary religious educators in the wake of anthropology 
and sociology are beginning to assert that religious education is a sociali¬ 
zation process, i.e. a process whereby people establish common symbols 
and myths, interdependencies and relationships, mutual responsibilities 
and expectations and where, in the interaction of these elements the 
identity and values of the Individual are formed. I believe that this is a 
valid way of viewing and doing religion, no matter how any r religion defines 
itself and no matter where It derives its revelations and first principles. 

We are faced with the necessity, and I think, the evolutionary 
possibility of a global society. It is a future event, but its economics and 
ideology could be in the making now. Over these we have some limited 
say, some power of selection, for not to speak and choose are also a way 
of determining the ingredients of the future shape of society and the 
individual human identity. In making these choices we cannot deliberately 
blind ourselves to any of the data of technology or research but most of all 
we cannot afford to be nescient or sloppy about the processes by which we 
^ learn to see our world and are lead to make decisions in it. 

Religion and philosophy of life will be continuing human phenomena. 
There was a time when against the critics of religion many of us could 
observe with Wilfred Smith that "... despite all 'debunking' men find in 
religion something outweighing the critics' charges." Religion needs no 
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longer be oh the defensive. The critics Smith speaks of are either dead or 

* * * 

ignorant who do not today recognize the permanent place of the religious 
function in humanity. I suspect that those who still protest "too loudly" 
against it are, like ourselves also wrestling with the power of the ancient ; 
symbols which still confront them at every turn with claims which will be 
dealt with only by being taken seriously., 

It helps perhaps to look at jhe Roman Catholic Church's attempts at 
reform, renewal and continuing education as a simultaneous process of 
desocialization and resocialization. The death and resurrection (rebirth) 
symbolism which lies at the core of the Christian message is primarily 
effected by a social death and rebirth. True it is grounded in the individ¬ 
ual's death to sin and rebirth to grace and looks forward to eventuating in ~\ 
a triumph over the natural forces of death in-eternal life but basically it 
is brought off by social death, leading the individual out of one social 
setting, "the world; " and birth into a new society, "the Church." 7 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Eucharist are rites of passage into a 
community. Catechesis is the process of transforming the'individual 
from his former state of mind to one which embodies the values of the 

7 The true death quality of this experience with its concomita* 
sense of boundlessness and anxiety and the new life found in the param¬ 
eters of a new social setting have been attested to on the psychological 
level by Stanley Keleman in Living Your Dying (New York: Random 
House, 1974). 
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society which he is about to or has recently entered. If one looks 
especially at the catechesis presumed by the new rite for the Baptism of 
adults in the Roman Church, several years of remote preparation as well^ 
as mope intense proximate catechesis, the intention of absorbing the 
person into a new society is eminently clear. This is a program very 
consciously designed to approximate the kind of social inclusion which 
children "born into the faith” are expected to receive in family, church, 
and school. 

The real problem with this sort of thing--and this is the reason why 
churches have been in such turmoil over the content and form of- religious 
education--is that despite the attempts at conceiving an authoritative 
consensus on what individual identity in a Christian society should be, a 
very real pluralism exists both among theoreticians and at the grass 
roots level. People belong primarily to subgroups with different origins, 
values, symbols, priorities than the so-called universal church. Nor are 
the Churches and subgroups self-contained sources of identity. Much of 
what the churches claim to bring can be found elsewhere in other secular 
as well as religious resources. As far as we can tell the trend toward 
pluralism in the modern world is irreversible in the foreseeable future. 

How can the individual move freely in a global pluralism, acquiring 
a healthy personal and social identity, rather than being a chameleon 
whose process of protective coloration soon makes him or her invisible 
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as an individual each time he or she moves into a different social setting? 
How can one live with frequently fading values, beliefs, commitments? 

How can life in this pluralism avoid being a kind of bland wasteland where 
individual differences and social variety are slowly but surely eroded and 
eliminated? 

I do not believe that deliberate isolation, going off .and forming an 
ironclad subculture is more than a temporary answer to t}iis problem. 
Fundamentalism, religious or of any other kind, needs to blind itself to 
too much to act responsibly in today's world. While it saves from the 
morass of self-doubt by giving identity and dignity--witness the reformed 
addicts and alcoholics--this can in the whole picture only be a provisional 
solution, an expedient line of defense. The question is, how can we reap 
the benefits of fundamentalism without its liabilities? How can we achieve 
the paradox of "open" identity? 1 believe that, at least for adults who are 
afloat in this turbulent sea of pluralism, a substantial part of the answer 
lies in the secure possession of one's own personal history and in a 
continuing process of self-affirmation through reflection on daily events 
of life and thought. Far from abandonment of the ancient religious 
symbols this process will allow the individual to see them emerge in 
actual life experience. The "universal" truth that has been claimed for 
religious doctrines and symbols is only potential until it is actualized in 
the experience of each person. 
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A Methodology for Both Religion and Education 

Does not this task and the methodology I propose more properly belong 
- in the churches than in academia? My experience has shown that it can be 
used advantageously by religious groups in adult education, homiletics, 
retreats, prayers and study groups, But I will not let the university off the 
hook so easily to go its merry technical way. 1 insist that it be a place 
which educates persons in at least the process of valuing as well as in 
knowledge. What is unique about this methodology in religion is that it 
maintains a stance which is neither judgmental nor propagandizing 
vis-a-vis specific traditions and beliefs and yet allows individuals to work 
with them and engage in them as life options in the educational setting. 

Thus academic impartiality is served without distancing and alienation, 
and those who would still parade the skeleton of Church-State separation 
(where public institutions are involved) may. leave the closet door shut. 
Moreover, in academia the designs employed by this methodology need 
not be restricted to religion. Easy applications to other disciplines will 
suggest themselves. Sharing with academic colleagues has resulted in 
such experiments in teaching creative writing, literature, modern 
languages and even physics. As I have drawn on roots in humanistic 
psychology and elsewhere, so have innovative teachers in other disciplines. 
Many of the components of this methodology were born "outside the faith" 
to begin with. 
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2. FAITH AND THEOLOGY FROM EXPERIENCE 

^ Given the situation of a religiously pluralistic world and the propensity 
of individuals to pick and choose their religious values and practices not only 
from the variety of traditions and "secular" sources but also from the 
plurality of options within specific traditions, what is to be said from the 
perspective of Christian faith itself and the hedges of orthodoxy which have 
been cultivated around it? It is the purpose of this chapter to provide some 
theological rationale for the approaches to religion which are proposed in 
Theology from Experience . Actually the introduction and first chapter of 
the workbook (cf. Appendix pp. 1-8 ) do this in a popular fashion. That 
theology has been and should be "of" experience has already been well 
established by such authors as Rosemary Haughton who have looked histori¬ 
cally as well as psychologically at the way theologizing takes place. 1 
Others, such as Edward Stevens have argued from the pragmatic American 
character and philosophy for the religious significance of experience. 2 

What I hope to achieve here then is an academic presentation of the main 

\ 

1 Rosemary Haughton, The Theology of Experience (Paramus, N.J 
Newman Press, 1972). See especially her opening chapter also titled 
"Theology of Experience." 

2 Edward Stevens, The Religion Game : American Style (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1976). See especially Chap. 5, '.'Human Experience as 
Religious," pp. 70-83. 
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issues in the interface of systematics and psychology relevant to the creation 
of Theology from Experience . 

Living Faith and Ego Identity 

I am concerned throughout this work with the formation of religious 
identity, how it is maintained in the individual and particularly with the role 
of experience in these processes. 

In an essay entitled "Living Faith, " Leland Elhard attempts to relate 
the theological understanding of faith with the psychological concept of ego 
identity. 3 Elhard begins by stressing the importance of experience in the 
formation of faith and identity. He says, "Both a relevant theology and a 
responsible psychology recognize that their perspectives are, at least in 
part, 'existentialThey must take into account that their observations 
and reflections are man’s attempts to 'make sense' of his experiences in 
the world, to discover his center, to organize his wholeness, and to 

establish satisfying relationships to reality in all dimensions, including 

* * 

the ultimate" (p. 135). 

Ego identity has four components: 1) a pervasive inner sense of 
self, and inner unity. 2) This inner unity is a product of relationships 

3 Leland Elhard, "Living Faith, " in Tim Dialogue Between Theology 
and Psychology , ed. Peter Homans, Essays in Divinity, Vol. 3. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 135-161. 
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with cithers. 3) A number of tensions are continually present in these relation¬ 
ships, and 4) the identity is continually in process impelled by these tensions 
(p. 137). Here Elhard depends on Erickson’s definitions and assessments of 
ego identity. Such identity is ' self-realization coupled with a mutual recogni¬ 
tion.' Put more simply, '"How . . . to do what one wants to do and be loved 
for it' is the human dilemma" (p. 139). 

The ideological process is inevitably tied up with the identity process. 
The individual is called by a name which is part of a self-central image, 
whereby one locates one's self self-consciously in relationsfiip to other 
persons and things, one perceives the "way life is" and this in turn supports 
a "way of life." Thus symbolizing takes place and through it valuing. The 
risk is that symbols may lose touch with the real feelings and tensions of the 
individual. Schizophrenia results as the person tries to maintain the 
coherence and logic of the symbolic framework (p. 142). It is essential that, 

"Meaning must be grounded in experience, the 'answers' must be 
'behaved' in direct engagement with life ... It includes the veri¬ 
fication of the reality of one's own powers, in relation to verifying 
encounter with the reality of things and with the real reactions of 
persons. The symbolic valuing must be intrinsically related to 
the experience. ’Transcendent’ schemes of meaning must have a 
reference ’where the action is.' Otherwise, they will be ship¬ 
wrecked on the need of the person to be valued where he feels 
vulnerable, and on the need for his everyday ups and downs to 
have meaning and prudent ordering. Ideally, symbol and experi¬ 
ence constantly enrich each other; in fact, for human beings, each 
is lost without the other." (p. 142) 
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Elhard then goes about the task of-showing how the characteristics 
of ego identity are also characteristic of what he calls "living faith." 

"Living faith has always been linked,with experience. This faith-experience 
is an 'inner testimony,' unique to the individual, which confirms for him that 
he has faith. Furthermore, this 'sense of faith,' so to speak, pervades the 
whole life of the believer, whether or not he confesses the faith, his actions 
inevitably express it. As one behaves in the style of his identity, he also 
believes in the style of his faith" (p. 148). The truth of the matter is then 
that one has no identity in ultimate terms without soipe relationship to 
some vision or version of the ultimate. To quote H. Richard Niebuhr, To 
be a self is to have a God' (p. 148). On the highest relational level to be 
is to mean something to someone else. Faith thus becomes the self which is 
brought into God’s relating to it (p. 151). Further, "faith is really sa/ing T 
in the presence of God, finding all the experiences, part-identifications, and 
images of the past given unity, continuity, and mastery in the living 
encounter with God's love in Christ" (p. 153). 

Elhard goes on to point out, that, 

"Individual faith exists always in conjunction with the faith of the 
group. Identity affirms this fact but also accentuates the vivifying 
tension in both the group and the individual that results from the 
person being a’ 'successful variant' of the group. In his own serious 
progress of faith, he differs from the group tradition enough to 
indicate that he has really participated in its faith enough to work 
out his own personally relevant version of it. The tradition of 
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the group is continually renewed by its various members 
appropriating and redirecting it in terms of their ongoing 
experience" (p. 154). 

Thus both content and process constitute living faith in both its individual 
and corporate dimensions. 

Flexible living faith can be contrasted with "a rigid framework, 
which loses touch with the energies and realities of experience." Such a 
faith "fails to produce an identity with real mastery of experience and real 
unity and continuity in the experience. An outgrown ideology, a faith which 
is 'dead,' produces not meaning but disgust" (p. 155). Thus faith is 
inseparable from vocation. Man must "Uve his life, not have it lived for 
him" (p. 156). The one as it were comes into being by the valuing of the 
other. One only actualizes being by participating in life. It is the power 
of faith to conquer the world by centering all of the tensions of faith in the 
revelation of God in Christ, the wholly adequate center for our experience 
(p. 159). This centering, however, is not achieved totally n6r all at once, 
it is always on its way. Each new experience requires us to thrust forward 
out of the past toward a more adequate gestalt. This is true of leftovers 
from past experience, as well as new experiences flowing into the individual 
for "we constantly recreate our past in the lif^it of the present to achieve 
identity" (p. 159). To absolutize the past is an idolatry. Such idols keep 
us from growing in faith, just as "unfinished business' psychologically 
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impairs the formation of identity in the present. 

I found this to be an enormously valuable essay. It provided immedi¬ 
ately practical conclusions verifying and clarifying my project of the work¬ 
book on Theology from Experience . Faith' which becomes anachronistic is 
not only idolatrous in the sense that it prefers past experience to present 


experience, it also becomes Procrustean in relation to the present experience 
which it must "hack" down to size to fit into past categories and, finally it is 


destructive of the organism, i.e. the individual bearing such faith must 
become schizophrenic, living with an interior reality which is out of synch 


with events in the real world. This is not to imply that faith has no norma¬ 
tive value for our experience and our behavior, but it is to say that the 
engagement of faith with reality though it may at times be sympathetic and 
at other times antagonistic is nonetheless a true engagement, and out-in- 
the-open, straightforward grasping of one by the other. 

I feel that this assessment of faith has very widespread implications 


for pastoral practice which must learn how to help individuals to engage 


the reality of their everyday experience and relationships effectively. 

This teaching cannot be as it was often in the past a series of norms or a 
kind of manual for living. It must be an education oi the experiencer 
rather than an education, or at least an addition to an education about that 
which is experienced. Pastoral counseling or pastoral practice might 
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well address itself to how individuals are assisted in mediating their experi¬ 
ences with their inner identity. For this, neither the Fundamentalist nor the 
Liberal ideologies are basically adequate unless some process of engaging 
faith and actual experience is going on. I have been encouraged in the 
development of process strategies by the fact that in my personal testing of 
them in groups throughout the country, they have been well received among 
groups of widely diverse theological persuasions. Something of this sort 
seems to be needed in most camps . 

Anthropocentric Theology 

If we accept, at least for working purposes, Leland's affirmation of 
the relationship between experience, faith and identity, the question that I 
hear rising from believer and critic alike is, "How much energy and 
attention am I justified in lavishing upon the self?" It is after all the self 
and its experiences which have come into focus in Leland s analysis. The 

V. 

believer might lead in by quoting Jesus to the effect that "He who seeks 
only himself brings himself to ruin, whereas he who brings himself to 
nought for me discovers who he is" (Matt. 10, 39); the critic might join 
the voice of the writer in a national news weekly who pilloried the Human 
Potential Movement and its offshoots as "the new narcissism. 

The question then becomes, is there some counterbalancing 
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systematic justification for using one's life story and personal experiences 
as theological loci, and thus for construction devices to facilitate their 
exploration? This section presents some of the considerations which I feel 
provide an amber signal to proceed with caution if not a clear green lig^it^ 
to go ahead. 

The larger question which lies behind this one is, of course, how 
much of theology Is about God and how much is about us . It is too massive 
to deal with here, except to assert that a good deal of theology is about 
human beings, whether we take the evidence from an examination of Denis' 
treatise on The Divine Names , Aquinas' assertion of the analogical nature 
of our speech about God or from the data of comparative anthropology. 

Fred Berthold, Jr. uses a more contemporary statement of this 
anthropocentric understanding of theology taken from the work of 
Rudolf Bultmann to explore the role of theology in our self-understanding. 4 

Berthold paraphrases Bultmann to say, "We have no way of speaking 
conceptually about the God who encounters us, but we can speak of the 
impact of the encounter upon our understanding of our self and our situation. 

4 Fred Berthold, Jr., "Theology in Self-Understanding: The 
Christian Model of Man as Sinner, " in The Dialogue Between Theology 
and Psychology , ed. Peter Homans, Essays in Divinity, Vol. 3. 

* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 11-32. 
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The proper object of theology is, then, not God but man (p. 12). Berthold 
recognizes this if not as the main object of theology, at least as one certain 
valid theological concern, proposing that one criterion of a valid theology 
is its ability to help us to understand the human self. 

Berthold goes on to speak about the recent notion that theology provides 
a "model" for understanding the world or the human self. He points out that 
the model is not a picture of reality but something useful precisely because 
we do not have a reliable picture and are baffled by many things in the 


kreality that we seek to understand. Such models must be tested. I see the 
strategies of Theology from Experience as contributing to this testing 


process as experience is brought to bear on what one has been taught. 


Berthold goes on to test the model of "man as sinner." He sets out on 
a search for the source of sin, with a brief exegesis of contemporary 
theologians, particularly Karl Barth. He comes to the conclusion that at 
least within classical Protestantism sin must be traced to pride. Put plain 
and simple: Man thinks too highly of himself. 

Berthold then moves to psychoanalytic theory to test the relevance of 
this theological model. Psychoanalytic theory provides us with the dynamics 
of Narcissism. "Narcissism implies a withdrawal of love from others and 
the lavishing of love upon the self. The self becomes the focus of every¬ 
thing. To this extent the narcissistic person lacks a realistic relation to 

f* ' 


a 
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the world" (p. 23). The dynamic source of this narcissism, particularly 
as it perpetuates itself into adulthood is an ongoing sense of guilt and 
unworthiness, stemming from the smallness and helplessness which the 
individual feels. This yields desperation and anger and causes the individ¬ 
ual to focus tender feeling^of hope upon the self. 

Comparing the two models, Berthold concludes that while the 
theological model may be correct at the descriptive level (particularly in 
its Protestant form which asserts that the human's sin is unbelief and that 
the concrete form of this unbelief is pride) psychoanalytic theory can 
enrich our understanding of sin by digging to its roots, namely, the guilt- 
ridden feeling borne by the individual which gives rise to anger and 
rebellion. A homiletic application of this theory implies that hammering 
away at the sinfulness of the human being is stressing the obvious, for 
people have already from within over-convicted themselves of sin and 
^this is its root. Reconciliation does not lie along these lines. The 
Gospel contains its own corrective for this Protestant interpretation of 
the view of man as sinner. It is to be found "in the proclamation of the 
fact that God loves us and accepts us. This grace of God is poured out 
upon us not in virtue of what we might become if we try hard enough, not 
on the condition that we submit to the woeful sentence upon our wretched¬ 
ness, not in blind unawareness of our self-centeredness, but it is poured 

<3 
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out upon us as we are. ’While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

(Romans 5, 8)" (p. 31). It is humankind's existing awareness of sin and 
fear of unworthiness that leads to such great efforts at self-justification. 

The antidote is the conviction of acceptance by God. 

My reactions to this essay are at least twofold: First, the classical 
Protestant concept of justification concentrates on the relational aspect of 
the exchange between the human individual and God. The Catholic view 
adds to these a sense of substance that what takes place in justification is 
not only juridical and relational, but something which has to do with the 
substantial transformation of the very nature of the human being who has 
encountered God's grace. It leads one to embrace one's own story as an 
event in the history of salvation. From the felix culpa of Adam's fall, 
through Augustine's Confessions to the contemporary Roman Catholic 
ritual of Reconciliation, the story of the individual, no matter how sordid 
it seems, is not discarded, but by confession becomes the narrative of 
grace. And the story is but the external expression of a living being 
undergoing transformation. ® 

5 Please note that I am not contrasting "Catholic" and "Protestant" 
in a polemic sectarian sense but trying to use classical formulations to 
enrich each other in our present understanding: What I am speaking of 
is embodied more in attitudes than in theology. cf. for example 
Andrew Greeley's description of the "Catholic Ethic" in The Communal 
Catholic (New York: Seabury, 1976), pp. 93-100. 
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Whatevet else It may tell us, theology is about our story, about the 
concrete historical facts of our individual and corporate justification and 
sanctification. It must be anthropocentric enough to look at these seriously 
as the nature within which grace is at work. 

Even the theologizing of theologians is itself related to their stories 
as well as to their training and methodology. Gregory Baum has demon¬ 
strated this for us by deliberately assembling the stories of ten prominent 
Roman Catholic theologians to show that their style of theological thinking 
depends on personal biography. ® 

Secondly, the Protestant and Psychological models here reconciled 
by Berthold speak to the condition of classical psychoanalytic theory 
which concentrates on sickness-healing (equivalent to the theological model 
s in-justification ). It seems to me the prognosis for comparing the Catholic 
theological model of organic sanctification to the present situation of 
psychotherapy, particularly as it transcends the sickness-healing model 
and moves toward personal growth, is far more promising than the 
classical Protestant model which concentrates on sin-justification. On 



the other hand, the Catholic model like the Human Potential Movement 
itself, is far more open to Pelagian excesses. 


6 Gregory Baum, ed., journles : The Impact of Personal Experience 
in Religious Thought (New York: Paulist Press, 1975). Baum's own story 
greatly influenced by participation in a psychotherapeutic community, 
underlines the importance of a therapeutic, personal growth critique, for 
theology, not unrelated to this present work on Theology from Experience . 
See especially pp. 29-31. . - 
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Finally, Berthold helps us to discover a locus for an analogue to sin 
within psychotherapeutic theory that is available to resolve some of the 
conflict which we may feel about the optimism of the humanistic model of 
humanity contrasted with the Christian emphasis in theory and practice on 
original sin and the ongoing sinfulness of individuals. It is beyond the 
.scope of this brief rationale to deal with the question of how theologians 
and humanistic psychologists differ in putting faith in the self-regulating 
capacities of the human organism. ^ I can only state here that I do not 
feel that these views need be ultimately irreconcilable, that serious 
attempts at cooperation on the practical level are promising and it is on 
this practical level that the designs contained in Theology from Experience 
are put forth. 

Uses and Limits of Theology From Experience 

In the foregoing parts of this chapter 1 have, using the work of 
contemporary systematicians and psychologists, attempted a brief defense 
of the legitimacy of using personal experience in the search for theological 
faith and psychological identity and, secondly tried to show that there is at 
least room for anthropocentric theology at a practical level. Now from a 

7 i have given this more consideration in a paper entitled "The Now 
Ethos" which is scheduled for publication in a future issue of Spiritual Life 
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theological perspective I would like to point to some of the uses and limits 
of the Theology from Experience methodology with particular attention to 

the ethical significance of our personal guiding religious images. 

\ 

Maurice Friedman issues a warning about psychological designs of 
education in personal growth which I believe to be a litmus for f^tgianism 
in traditional ascetical disciplines as well as in contemporary human 
potential techniques. Friedman notes that "a part of that modern 
psychologizing of reality that leads contemporary man to convert the 
meaning of events which he lives through in common with others into inter¬ 
psychic experience--enriching, interesting, or even terrifying. The 

current fascination with mind transforming drugs as an automatic source 

a 

of ’religious experience* is an excellent example of this trend. One s 
personal existence in relation to what is not oneself ... nature, other men, 
the world, God--is now reduced to what is within one." 8 This is a 
preoccupation with experience, even contact, for its own sake. It yields 
the person who can groove on experience and yet never meet or make good 
contact with another. It is one of those cheap imitations of the real thing. 
EvdtFffi! best designs and techniques can be betrayed in practice. 

These are no exception. Solitary journalizing as well as group process 

■v 

8 Maurice Friedman, The Hidden Human Image (New York: 
Delacorte Press), p. 230. 
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can be occasions for true personal, interpersonal and transpersonal contact. 
They can also fail. One may encounter self, others and the fringe of God's 
garment or on the other hand become sidetracked onto some illusory plane ' 
of imagination and feeling which is all the more deceptive because it is 
believed to be the real thing. 

Both therapy and spiritual direction have this in common- - whether we 
are directing ourselves or others, they seek to establish a living flow 
between interiority and contact. My thinking on this matter has been much 
helped by a piece entitled "The Snare of Truth” by Perry LeFevre. ® 

LeFevre begins his essay by an attempt to come to grips with the 
meaning of the word "truth." He quotes Kierkegaard to say, "The truth is 
a snare: you cannot have it, without being caught. You cannot have the 

J 

truth in such a way that you catch it, but only in such a way that it catches 
you" (p. 33). As Kierkegaard was seeking to explore the 'healing truth' 

o 

for curing what he calls the "sickness unto death, " so psychotherapy 
searches for insight, the "development of the understanding of connections, 
of seeing patterns or relationship which make one understand why one acts, 
or feels, or thinks as he does" (p. 34). Hie insight to be effective must 
not simply be verbal or merely intellectual. It must set off an affective 

o 

9 Perry LeFevre, "The Snare of Truth" in The Dialogue Between 
Theology and Psychology , ed. Peter Homans, Essays in Divinity, Vol. 3 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 33-52. 
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response, an emotional reaction. Nor is this insight a single event, a cure 
achieved by a one-time understanding of the origins of the symptom, rather 
the accumulation of emotional experiences must be worked through in such 
a fashion that they will climax in the curative insight. 

Next, LeFevre returns to Socrates through Kierkegaard observing that 
"for Socrates essential knowledge is self-knowledge through recollection^ and 
the teacher bears merely an accidental relation to its development" (p.^7). 
This is Socrates' "midwifery, " a sometime good model for what it means to 
be a therapist. LeFevre goes on to point out, however, that psychiatry fails 
frequently at insight, that patients return again and again, get new insights • 
and yet remain in a sense ever the same. The reason for this failure lies in 
the fact that insight is not enough, that "something has to happen to a man, 
not simply within him, since there is a sickness deeper than repression" 

(p. 40). It is his conviction that it is not the insight in therapy which heals, 
but the relationship itfelf, the truth in relationship which therapist and 
patient share . It is as Buber says, in the right relation to the Thou that the 
healing truth is carried, and Kierkegaard contrasting the Socratic dialogue 
and the dialogue of revelation is vindicated when he opts for the healing 
truth of the latter. The bondage of the past can be dissolved because a new 
beginning occurs. There is experience not simply symbolization. Symbols 
interact with feeling and meaning emerges. In the psychotherapeutic 
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relationship is found the context for a change in the manner of experiencing 
and consequently a change of meanings for the individual. 

To shdto how personality change occurs in this relationship LeFevre 
quotes and uses the theories of Eugene Gendlin who states, "Personality 
change is the difference made by your responses in carrying forward my 
concrete experiencing. To be myself I need your responses, to the extent 
. to which my own responses fail to carry my feelings forward " (p. 45). 

Thus LeFevre moves inevitably in the direction of those schools of 
psychotherapy which hold that the therapist must be an active agent in the 
relationship and not simply a blank wall upon which the patient can project^ 
his" or her transferences. He. also situates himself in the language |Of 
Gabriel Marcel who Indicates the importance of "presence." 

True human presence is not achieved simply by physical proximity. 
The other person must be there for us. This is the existential sense of 
being "with" another. To achieve this persons must be "available" to 
each other. For Marcel availability does not depend on good or bad will, 
but the degree to which the other is encumbered with self. After reinforc- • 
ing Marcel's thought with similar insights from Martin Buber, the author 
moves on to attempt to reinforce this by Christie theological language 
which posits a Cosmic Christ present as the logos of all creation 
redemptively present at every event in a cosmic process of Christification. 
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Returning to Kierkegaard, LeFevre asserts that the healing truth is 
a way , not a result. The difference betweenthe way and a result is that 
truth which is a result, for instance the recipe for making something, may 
take one man a long time to discover, but he can impart the same knowledge 
in moments to another. Truth which is the way must be explored by each 
man in bis own time. "The foregoers have no advantage over later men" 

(p. 50). In this respect the truth that heals in psychotherapy and the truth 
that heals sickness unto death are analogous. The author closes with the 
question of how far this analogy can be pressed, suggesting that psycho¬ 
therapy as a form of redemption in the natural order should not be too 
quickly separated from its cosmic meaning, that perhaps we ought to call 
into question our metaphysical attempts at positing the cosmic condition, ,. 
stay much more present to the healings and woundings going on in our 
own experience as we are attempting to do in the strategies of Theology 
from Experience . Journal keeping and its strategies when used 
effectively are at times preparations for meeting or the conversations 
of an inner and possibly a shared encounter with self, others and God. 

The healing is in the meeting, not the strategy. 

Certainly if LeFevre's essay were being written qow, it would 
have to take into account the further developments of existential psychol¬ 
ogy, particularly the emergence of the contact function in Gestalt therapy. 


V'- 
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In this concept contact which might be compared to Marcel's "presence" 
in action is both the means of therapy and the cure. The naturally 
"redeemed" life in Gestalt terms consists in the pulsation of the individual 
between interiority and contact. It is inferiority which keeps the individual 
unique and intact and prevents the person from flowing into a constant 
cosmic oneness. Yet it is an excess of this same interiority which is itself 
the sickness unto death, the distance that calls for presence, the hell of 
aloneness. The healthy person normally shuttles back and forth between 
these two. LeFevre's last line is appropriate here, verified even more 
significantly by recent developments in existential psychology that "The 

quality of the internal life appears to be the fruit of the quality of the 

i 

personal milieu within which a man may live and move and have his being" 
X - (p. 52). 

Theology from Experience is an attempt to respond to the parallel 
failure sensed by those who, not in therapy but in religion, through 
preaching, reading and thought come from time to time to new insights, 
yet sense insufficient healing and feel 'ever the same.' This is,its 
primary use. It is structured to press for deeper contact both with and 
beyond the self, but does not guarantee it. As such it is but another 
invitation to grace with no power to compel. T 

remedy of journal keeping or other strategies is to press them beyond 
their inherent limitations. 



make ajcult or infallible 
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Ethical Implications 

I cannot conclude this section withourpointing out that in this work I 
join James McClendop in seeing ethical and theological convictions as 
inseparable or at least interdependent. ^ How I treat my world depends 
on how I see it, what I believe about it. This too is rooted in the history of 
the individual in community. This knowing one’s story, exploring it in acts, 
feeling and memory (as I have, for example, urged through the journal 
keeping process) is a first necessary step toward developing a theology 

% 

from experience. It is indeed a part of this theology and the necessary 
prelude to further ethical development. 

Ultimately it is important that this be a shared quest. Our stories 
must encounter the stories of others. This is ’why the biography, the testi¬ 
mony, the witness of words of one individual may affect our character far 
% 

more than a whole library of moral theology manuals. Even in the class¬ 
room it is commonly from the char ism and conviction of the teacher that 
content draws its vitality. For this reason the strategies in Theology from 
Experience both allow and encourage the stating of one's self and the risk 
of interaction. Lives and personal statements stir up convictions better 
than principles and propositions . The new folk hymn runs: "Follow Christ 

10 Tames McClendon, Biography as Theology (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1974), p. 36. 


V 
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and Love the World as He Did." So must the new ethics. 

Yet how we fight against discipleship today. We disallow hero worship. 
Teachers discourage involvement with themselves and try to remain "objective" 
in what they tell and how they behave with students. Detached objectivity and 
conviction in our universities tend to be opposing lifestyles rather than 
mutually enriching and complementing phases in our cycles of reflection and 
action. 

How strange when we recognize the feelingful and narrative quality of 
Christianity. The foundation of theology is biography--we have a narrative 
account of Israel, of Jesus, as our fundamental data. Mosf scriptures are 
stories, or at least poetry and wisdom and preaching emerging from impact 
of those life stories on the individuals who recorded them and the community 
for which they are recorded. 

Telling one's story is the usual basis for a faith or a movement. In 
recent years blacks and women moved quickly into the writing and teaching 

t 

of history to validate the new identity they desired and to destroy old 
stereotypes. It is from the history, the story, that there emerge the power¬ 
ful images which motivate'and give direction to our behavior. The meat of 

j"~~ ’ 

McClendon's Biography as Theology is actually a search for such images in 
the lives of the individuals he studies. Martin Luther King, to cite one of 
his examples, not only preached but lived the Exodus story. He himself 
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became the Moses who saw but never entered the promised land toward 
which he was leading his people. 

McClendon then makes what is for me the very kernel of his contri¬ 
bution to theology when he states " . . . in all of us, insofar as we are 
religious, such images are of the very substance of religion ..." 

(p. 93). Corollaries fall in a torrent from this statement. Here are 
some which come to mind immediately: 

Living in faith is being in touch with these images, 
impassioned by them. 

Growth occurs by enriching the images we have, 

adopting new ones, leaving unsatisfactory ones. 

Liturgy and preaching are places where these images 
can be made, strengthened, disposed of. 

Examine my guiding images and I draw my religious 
portrait. 

Thus I fully agree with McClendon that, "... Christian faith 

comprises images applied to life, and the closer [we are] to seeing why 
a 

the understanding of that faith must involve the examination of the role of 
• images in actual lives, the role of images in the experience of life" 

(p. 99). It is from this perspective that I hope to continue to design 
strategies for ethical exploration begun in Theology from Experience . 
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Religious ethics must be an active ethics, not by simply focusing on 
the inculcation of ethical principles or by teaching specific conclusions or 
judgments about certain acts, but by image making and image breaking. It 
is the religious ethicists' business to be the sort of prophet who smashes 
idols and destroys stereotypes with glimpses of the visio del. All created 
images can be idols--Israel's reluctance to image God came of this aware¬ 
ness . But from it also came the focus on self, others and history, on the 
living where God is best imaged after all. 
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3. THE STRATEGIES OF THEOLOGY FROM EXPERIENCE 

In this section I intend to discuss Theology from Experience and 
document the sources of the techniques employed in the strategies it 
contains . Since much of the thinking behind Theology from Experience 
is containetTin the workbook itself in the chapter titled, "Religion and 
Experience, " and has been more formally discussed in the second chapter 
of this report, I shall concern myself here with the technical aspects only. 

The goal of this entire work and more specifically of the "Theology 
from Experience" strategy was to enable individuals and groups to use 
personal and collective experience as a primary means for the formation , 
and comprehension of theological concepts and the application of them to 
their individual and social lives. I feel that this isMhe natural and normal 
process but that it has become obstructed by habits of compartmentalizing 
religion and making it a "special" segment of experience rather than a 
possible dimension of all experience. 

The objective then became that of returning to experience for its 
inner wisdom, to re-enter theology from within. More practically it 
meant finding reusable strategies which would provide leverage against 
ingrained habits of depreciating personal experience. Such strategies 
abound in Third Force Psychology and its offshoots in the Human 

\ 
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Potential Movement. 'fheir adaptability to religion is perhaps best proven 
by the tendency of these movements and their techniques to become religious 

surrogates for the alienated and institutionally disenfranchised. Not only 

■ * 

have many of their techniques been borrowed originally from religious 
sources Eastern and Western but those employing them frequently report 
effects of a religious nature akin to experiences of conversion and mysticism. 

As a result of my own personal involvement in group learning and 
therapy situations and experimentation in teaching and pastoral praxis, I 
have settled on the techniques employed in Theology from Experience . 

Journal Keeping 

This second volume of lournal for Life can be viewed in two ways, 
as an individual exploration of theology with the use of a personal journal 
and, with or without the journal, as a tool for theologizing in a group 
process with the aid of structured exercises. The journal underlies the 
first and is recommended for the second. Journal keeping has such a 
venerable history that it scarcely needs a defense here. Ira Progoff 
notes both its inherent strength and Achilles heel in these succinct para¬ 
graphs: 

"The keeping of private journals has played a particularly 
important role in the history of religion, wherever the reality 
of inner experience has been valued In the religious life. From 
St. Augustine to Pascal to the Society of Friends, '’me form of 
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personal journal has been called upon. Sometimes these journals 
deal with the full range of personal experience including all the 
intimacies of life from marital quarrels and sexuality to the 
visionary moments when a person feels himself to be hovering 
precariously between prophecy and insanity. Those, of course, 
are the dramatic journals. But more often the journals deal 
with an area of religious behavior that is specifically defined by 
the particular religious group to which the individual belongs. In 
those cases, the goals set by the sect's beliefs are the basis of 
keeping the journals. The individual uses the journal as a means 
of measuring his progress along the particular religious path that 
he has chosen. 

The use of a private journal is exceedingly common, not only 
in the religious life but wherever a person has a fixed goal toward 
which he is trying to direct himself. Journals are used especially 
in those situations where a person is having difficulty in attaining 
his goal. A private journai is then drawn upon first as an 
instrument for recording and then for evaluating how far he has 
attained his goals and to what degree he has failed. Such a use of 
a journal becomes a self-testing device. It is helpful up to a 
point in providing a means of reflection for the contents of the 
life. Being judgmental, however, it has a tendency to increase 
whatever feelings of guilt the person had before he began to keep 
the journal." 1 

Progoff has sought to alleviate this propensity of the journal to 
reinforce the judgments of the individual employing it by designing his 
"Intensive Journal" in such a way that it attends to free flowing imagery . 
from the "unconscious" and thus breaks through the mechanisms of ego 
control. My approach is similar to his in that it does rely on the free 
flow of imagery. This flow Is, however, generated by reliance on a 
greater variety of structured exercises which generate new and 


1 Ira Progoff, At A Journal Workshop (New V Dialogue 
House, 1975), pp. 23-24. 
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imaginative viewpoints from which the indiv idual is empowered to look 
afresh on his or her self, experience and world. The exercises are 
reusable, but, at the same time the user is encouraged to create other 
personally satisfying approaches to life exploration. Secondly, I pay 
no direct attention to the phenomena of synchronicity and convergence 
of archetypes. These Jungian perspectives may certainly be valid. 

My Gestalt orientation, however, wants to leave them more to 
happenstance, realities recognized in retrospect. I feel that if they 
are seen too focally as desired recognitions of the journal search rather 
than as grace-laden by-products, they might contaminate it from the 
start and prejudice rather than open the vision of the searcher if he or 
she begins to look for specific outcomes rather than listening for 
whatever emerges. 

While published journals abound, literature on the process of 
journal keeping is meagre. The Progoff method, already cited, is a 
major resource. Journal of psychology and psychiatry contain random 
articles which are usually directed toward application of journals to 
specific objectives and pathologies. I have dealt with the basics of 
journal keeping, its application to personal and spiritual growth and 
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caveats to its use in religious education in other writings. 2 I have 
added some further dimensions in the actual text of Theology from 
Experience. I will leave the subject at this point and turn to the 
psychological background of the individual strategies found in this 
new volume. 

" Peeling Labels " ^ 

Expansion of awareness Is both an introductory technique and an 
underlying principle of continued growth. Leaving accustomed names, 
views and rituals allows new perspectives and may revitalize old ones. 

In The Psychology of Consciousness , Robert Ornstein goes to great 
lengths to show that the combination of functions which we call 
consciousness is as much a filtering mechanism as a perceptual one. 3 
We "see" only because we sort out certain data as meaningful from the 
constant stream of stimuli impinging on our psycho-bio-system. The 
price however is fixed habits of "seeing" unless we are violently shaken 
from without or choose to expand our range from within. Exercises in 

2 George F. Simons, journal For Life L Foundations (Chicago: 
ACTA Foundation, 1975), pp. 6-19. 

. "Journal Keeping: Pros and Cons, " Sisters Today , 48, No. 5 
(1977), 286-293. 

"Personal Bookkeeping: The Journal as a Catechetical Tool," 
The Living Light , 13, No. 3 (1976), 406-415. 

3 Robert Ornstein, The Psychology of Consciousness (New York: 

Pelican Books, 1975), pp. 35-36. • . 
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awareness and traditional meditative techniques have as their object or 
at least by-product an expansion of consciousness. I consider this to be 
an essential ingredient for Theology from Experience . Much theology 
is simply ignored because it has become trite and rote , conceptually 
apprehended but uninformed by the consciousness of self and others. 

"Peeling Labels, " the first technique, is fundamentally an aware¬ 
ness exercise, a light form of (shared) meditation. It engages the 
individual in a process and when used in a group provides a thematic 
device for getting acquainted by initiating the personal sharing on a 
non-threatening level. Here as in the second exercise, "The Components 
of Religion, " the inner individual is engaged but the focus of attention is 
fundamentally outward toward the objects of discussion. There is, 
however, a building of intensity and depth as we move from the first to 
the second. 

" Components of Religion " 

"Components" is basically a values clarification device. It 
manifests for the individual and group the relationship each has toward 
certain established or possible values, a process which simultaneously 
poses alternative values for consideration. The incu .’.ual is encouraged 
t to explore the influences at work in existing preference and implicitly to 
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mull over the consequences. This when discussed in a group leads in the 
direction of a public affirmation of the value under discussion. The 
exercise thus involves the four major considerations for choosing a value, 
namely preferences, alternatives, influences and consequences and by 
public affirmation moves the individual In an incipient fashion toward 
translating the value into action or maintaining it as the case may be. 4 
The individual using "Components" is forced to ask questions of 
him or her self about possible aspects of religious behavior which are 
unfamiliar ones in the context of alternative possibilities, all the while 
using personal experience as a referent. When several people are 
working together, differences and conflicts may emerge at this point 
creating a higher energy investment in the group process. There is a 
deliberate attempt to give the group too much to discuss, i.e., to leave 
them full but not satisfied. 

" Theology From Experience" 

This readies us for a more direct exploration.of the personal 
dimension in "Theology from Experience ." Experiences themselves 

4 Hawley, Simon and Britton, Composition F_...- Personal Growth 
(New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1973), pp. 69-70. 

<6 
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become the focus of reflection and, In the case of working groups, 
discussion. One attempts to get beneath religious language, using its 
terms only to evoke relevant experiences for consideration. Now one 
no longer judges the religious concept in the ligfrt of experiences-- 
rather the theological concept will be enriched but this is not the object 
of the work, only an outcome, desirable as it may seem. I believe that 
to work directly to enrich or support the concept as much religious 
education at least in practice seems to do, is to prostitute the experience 
and prevent both the experience and the concept from achieving their 
validity. Forced growth of this sort is unhealthy. It means stuffing the 
concept and in turn asking the individual to swallow it whole, doing 
precisely what this Theology from Experience approach hopes to remedy. 

- The technique I have chosen to explore areas of experience evoked 
by theological concepts is drawn from the methodology of the Workshop 
Institute for Living-Learning (W.I.L.L.). This technique is well 
developed in two papers by Ruth C. Cohn, "The Theme-Centered 
Interactional Method" 5 and "Group Leading Based on Existential 
Postulates." 6 Cohn's work is unique in its equal balancing of the three 
factors of a learning situation, the individual, the gru,.p and the theme. 

5 Ruth C. Cohn, "The Theme-Centered Interactional Method, " 

-The Journal of Group Psychoanalysis and Process , 2, No. 2 (Winter 1969-70). 

® Unpublished. .... 
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I have borrowed from her, particularly her approach to presenting the 
theme, the gradual reflective introduction of the theme through a series 
of meditatively spaced questions, pondered by the individual or spoken 
by the leader, which call upon the experiences of the participant(s). 7 
In this method the theme serves as a connection between the individual 
and the group, yet each participant receives support to relate idiosyncrati- 
cally to the theme on the levels of thought, feeling and personal history. 
This method, whether used privately or with others, combine^ the use of 
past experiences with here-and-now relevance by focusing on that which 
is most prominent in the emotional memory of the individual. 

It is perhaps important for me to digress here for a moment to state 
emphatically that "The Now Ethos, ""a'phrase coined by Erving and Miriam 
Polster 8 to describe the "here and now" emphasis of contemporary grout? 
work, does not exclude history, tradition or the personal past. Rather it 
includes them most effectively by dealing with them not in an abstract, 

7 Also, the 7th discussion guideline in the Appendix of Theology 
from Experience , "Take care of yourself, " was enriched and corroborated 
by Cohn's work. t 

8 cf. the introduction to their book, Gestalt Inerapy Integrated , 
pp. 1-27 and my article, "The Now Ethos, " which is scheduled for 
publication in a future issue of Spiritual Life . 
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theoretical, detached or analytic fashion, but as they are focal to the 
consciousness or attached to the motives, physical comportment and 
emotions of individuals and groups. I cannot help but feel that many 
who seek to keep concepts pure, particularly theological ones, over¬ 
protect them: They sterilize them and keep them from fecundating the 
mind, the imagination and affections of those they are meant for. Truly 
there must be museums and libraries for theology .as well as for fine arts, 
but they are for instructional excursions, not meant to be lived in* 

, "Be The Scriptures " 

Most of us experience the scriptures on a variety of levels at 
different times. The scriptures are "taught" to us in religious education 
and preaching. We hear them proclaimed in worship settings and ponder 
them in private reading. In most of these encounters there is some direct 
input from scholarly sources and the communicated experience of others, 
pious reflections and perhaps even midrash . All of these when received 
-and digested can be helpful encounters with the word. Without personal 

digestion they are potentially harmful introjects Ca, ble of blocking or 

9 

retarding personal development. 

* 9 cf. on Intro jection, Frederick S. Peris, The Gestalt Approach 

* and Eyewitness to Therapy (Ben Lomond, Calif.: Science & Behavior 
Books, 1973), pp. 32-35. 
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To offset this, I suggest approaching the scriptures by letting our 
experience of the words flow, allowing what we understand and feel and 
connect with to move unimpeded, and to permit this to take us where it 
leads, that is, more and more to what we are actually experiencing in 
the various components of consciousness, insight, memory, emotion 
and body movement ? 

The techniques which I have chosen for thi^ exploration are adapted* 
from the praxis of Gestalt therapy, in particular the technique of identify¬ 
ing with an object of consciousness and giving it a "voice." One becomes 
the object or person and speaks or writes from that identity. In this case 
the objects employed are persons, places, things and events taken from 
the scriptural narrative. 

Two forms of this are frequently used in Gestalt work, the simple 
dialogue and the more extended exploration of dreams and fantasies by 
role play and psychodrama. The dialogue method which I introduced in 
a simple form in the first volume of journal for Life is not substantially 
different from the Progoff approach where one con: lets and writes out 
what transpires in the "inner relationship between the separate aspects 
of the individual's life" (Progoff, p. 159). Here I am simply asking the 
individual to deal with the relationships created as h e or she makes inner 
identifications with the features of the scriptural account. 
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"■s. 

But it is possible to enhance awareness with which we began in 

"Peeling Labels" even beyond the dialogue. Speaking In a therapeutic 

context about these techniques, Fritz Peris observes: 

"But having recognized the relationship between fantasy 
and actuality, we can make full use in therapy of fantasizing 
and all its increasing states of intensity towards actuality-- 
a verbalized fantasy, or one which is written down, or one 
which is acted out as psychodrama. We can play at psycho¬ 
drama with our patients, or we can ask them to play at this 
game alone, a game which we term 'monotherapy 

In this latter case, the patient creates his own stage, 
his own actors, his own props, direction and expression. 

This gives him a chance to realize that everything he 
fantasizes is his, and gives him a chance to see the conflicts 
inside him. Monotherapy thus avoids the contamination, the 
precepts of others which are usually present in ordinary 
psychodrama" (p. 85). 

Using the scripture as internally comprehended as the material for 

psychodrama--I am hereby applying a practical test to the concept that 

our religious myths can in some fashion be equated to dreams and 

fantasies collectively elaborated--takes us a step beyond acting and role 

* 

playing in that it not only asks the individual to feel a part and play it, 
but encourages one to let it evolve in whatever di actions it moves for 
that individual. The intention is to transcend chancfel drama, which in a 
way brings the scriptures "to life" for actors and, where present, other 
participants. ^ It wants to go even beyond the empathy for others 


10 p or a concrete example of this approach, see George F. Simons, 
"When and How to Use Dialog Homilies" in Today's Parish , 8, No. 4 
(April 1976), 31-34. 
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generated in role play by "getting into their skin •" The part or role takes 
on a life of its own since the flow of awareness in the person playing it or 
being it is unimpeded. While this may occur in role play and even happens 
to actors, it is not usually the primary focus or intent of these activities. 

Revealed in this process of being the scriptures is, of course, how 
one stands vis-a-vis the scripture or traditions. This is just the observer's 
perspective even if the actor is the one who does the observing. But, what I 
believe is more important, a new encounter takes place between this person 
and the text or tradition. 

Return for a moment to the original uses of^he Gestalt techniques. 

They are ways of exploring and experiencing the objects of consciousness, 

expanding awareness to draw other sources of perception now present (even 

as memories) into the experience of self. In more technical terms, they 

allow the resolution of what have been traditionally called "resistances" and 

expand the contact boundaries of the individual so that there is the natural 

flow between foreground and background in the healthy person. ^ Dreams 
Y 

and fantasies are fertile starting points for this process because they tend 
to belong to the non-integrated, non-structured awareness which is 
habitually ignored or dismissed. Our culture values these parts less than 

H The clearest comprehensive treatment of this is found in 
Chapter 2 of Gestalt Therapy Integrated where the Polsters speak of 
it as, "The Lively Figure." 
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the rational and technical manifestations of thought. But the symbolic and 
mythic quality of these contents eclipsed in western culture by the dominant 
rationalism of the past several centuries, is returning to compete for our 
attention in the psychological and religious revolution of our century. 

Despite the focus on the historicity of our Judaeo-Christian scriptures, 
they are functionally our myths . The cycles of Covenant and Death- 
Resurrection which dominate the Testaments, when they function at all, 
do so as our individual and collective mythology. 

When it comes to working with these elements it is interesting to 
note that a similar struggle is occurring in the praxis of both religion and 
psychotherapy. There are preachers and spiritual directors, analysts and 
counselors who listen to their clients and then offer or insist upon an 
interpretation of the client’s situation based on the scripture or myth 
(Christ or Oedipus, etc.). But there is another school of theoreticians 
and practitioners who insist that the individual is his or her own best 
interpreter and whatever techniques are offered meant to empower 
and facilitate the individual's own work. It is not quite a matter of 
private interpretation (religion) or letting the patient fend for herself 
(psychiatry) because there is a method and a theory of cognition and 
growth, but more of the direction and content lie in the hands of the 
individual in question than in the hands of the professional. 
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It is out of this second perspective that I have experimented with 
and recommend the use of these techniques, not to the exclusion of other 
possibilities but atjjleast as their complement which is desperately needed 
at this time. 

" Banners I Carry " 

Here Theology from Experience enters the social and ethical dimen¬ 
sions of religious living in a more explicit way. "Banners I Carry" is 
basically a values clarification device (listing) with the provision for 
in-depth journal reflection on the causes which have engaged one's energies . 
One is then encouraged to question the stories of these causes as one has 
lived them in such a way as to 1.) find one's inner consistency beneath the 
sequence of choices that have been made; 2.) identify external influences at 
work in the process of espousing causes; and 3.) become aware of the 
psychosomatic dimensions of living with causes. 

This psychosomatic component is enhancea i'i the group version of 
this exercise where participants wear their causes on cards taped to theii 
front and back. Participants view each other before and behind. There is a 
simultaneous stimulation of energy around one's back and one's past. These 

usually have an inner connection and work effectively in the dynamic of the 

‘4 

exercise and discussion. Putting one's causes "behind" oneself is taken here 
as a serious metaphor and used as the basis of an experiment in the Gestalt 
sense of the term. Common metaphors as well as those which individuals 
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coin about themselves when acted out have a capacity for leading unfinished 
situations to completion and thus freeing energies for new endeavors. 12 

" Living In A Religious Society " 

"Living in Society" is also a values clarification device with an 
extended depth and range . It gives one a feel for the actual social pressures 
at work in his or her life experience. It encourages a sorting out of those 
with verifiable consequences from those which individuals have surrounded 
with catastrophic expectations that are not founded in fact. Re-examination 
may on one hand confirm one's fears and on the other free one from 
ungrounded anxiety. I have structured this exercise relying on the realism 
factors found in both the personal examination process and group feedback. 
o' Many objects of fear diminish when one dares look at them and even dwindle 

' more when communicated to others. Real objects of fear and actual social 
pressures may be reduced to their actual size if they have been inflated, 

y 

but what is more important for these is that their re-examination is an 
exercise such as this may reveal new handles and added inner support for 
changing them or living with them. This is an ethical and moral endeavor 
of the highest order because it is enabling a consonance between personal 
behavior and what are seen as appropriate reactions to the real circum¬ 
stances surrounding the individual. 
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In psychological terms this exercise serves a contact function. By 
clarifying fears and objectives, it invites assertive behavior and appropri¬ 
ate effective responses, social duties, demands and pressures. Having 
exposed or at least presented our fantasy to ourselves, we are invited to 
test it by new contact with reality. Most of us need this expansion. As 
the Polsters put it, "What more people need is to become experts, artists 
if you will, at sensing and creating environments where'movement outside 
their present I-boundaries can be supported or in leaving or altering those 

f * 

environments where this seems possible" (p. 115). 

Over time we become aware of the changes in our character. There 
is continuity and change. With our tendency to stereotype age groups and 
ourselves it may come as quite a surprise to us to find significant change 
even in old age. The ethics of character has a longitudinal dimension. 

We also observe the interaction of our decisions with the biases of 
the culture and the standards of the community • in which we live and 
participate and to which we contribute as we live our lives. The world 
will inevitably be a different place because of each of us. This is a 
consideration each of us must take into account both in our strong moments 
and our powerless ones, when we face ourselves with a choice between 
"dropping out" or "hanging in" in regard to family, church, citizenship, 
business, etc. 
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We also struggle, with the conflicts produced by the overlappage of 
societies to which we belong. A contemporary ethics of character-in¬ 
community will have to deal with the phenomenon of multiple belonging. 

We belong to several communities at once, sometimes many. Their 
values and demands often overlap and conflict in crucial areas of our 
lives. We must prioritize and decide often while maintaining substantial 
allegiances to the several communities which demand conflicting 
behaviors of us. This device is one way of helping this to happen. 

" Breakthroughs " 

The final chapter of Theology from Experience focuses on the 
"grace" of letting go by encouraging the reader to inventory, again from 
his or her own experience, the kinds of growthful events which occur not 
from straining and striving but from relaxing, listening, flowing. 

Pelagian tendencies recur not only among religious sects but visit the 
human potential movement as well. It is possible to "work at" even 
play as if one were attempting to "achieve" grace, and to do it at Esalen 
as well as on one's local links. Despite the fact that even Theology from 
Experience offers some "tools" for growth, growth itself is not the 
outcome of any technology but the product of an ongoing dialogue which 
though it can be facilitated by grammar and new figures of speech is 
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beyond both. "Breakthroughs." Instances of spontaneous contact, moments 
of transcendence, are both the means to health and the normal functioning 
of the person. They are often far more accessible than we allow ourselves 
to imagine. It is the purpose of this exercise to enhance our awareness of 
this availability thus increasing the possibility of our being more open to 
the occurance of these experiences. One does not make them happen but 
values them and makes room for them. We are, it seems, capable of 
preventing them though we lack the ability to create them by force of will. 

These excursions outside the boundary of the I and the familiar rote 
world, followed as they inevitably are by consciousness of a new though 
expanded boundary are at the cutting edge of what it is to be human with 
divine relatives. 
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/ need a fix! 

Anonymous, 20th Century 

Impatience seems to be our national disease (dis-ease?). While younger 
people have been described as a “switched-on generation,’' almost all of us 
have come to rely on solid state circuitry in one way or another. Solid state 
means instant sound, instant picture, instant response, no warm-up, no 
waiting. When this circuitry fails, we are perhaps most annoyed with the 
human factors, the inept assembler, the slowness of the repairman, the delay 
in getting replacement parts. We demand that it be fixed. 

* San Francisco Chronicle, 28 April 1976 
Permission granted: Reuters 
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Introduction 

This need for the instant “fix” transfers itself to how we look at our own 
human or ganis m. It’s not only the “junkie” who needs a fix. We pop pills, de- 
mand the impossible of our physicians, dentists and psychotherapists. We 
behave this way in the area of personal development, too. 1 want to “fix” 
myself, get rid of faults and acquire virtues, go on crash diets to lose or gain 
weight, quit smoking, get in shape. By sheer force of will sometimes some of 
these things are accomplished. More commonly we tell the tale of momentary 
success followed by crushing defeat. Failure is then celebrated by a round of 
self-denunciation, setting us up, after a more or less long wallowing in despair, 
for new attempts to fix ourselves There is an alternative to this “fix-flop” se¬ 
quence of behavior. We can let 0 of this mechanistic, solid state view of 
humanity and exchange it for a more humane and realistic image of ourselves 
as living organisms. Certainly, we are beings who can be both wounded and 
diminished. But also, with time and care we have within us the capacity to heal 
and grow. 

Rather than a series of instant fixes, we as persons need to set up for 
ourselves a dynamic of living, a pattern of existence which is basically sound, 
satisfying, and non-injurious. It begins with and continually includes listening 
to our inner selves, to the needs of the life within us, not allowing them to be 
drowned out by the clamoring pressures of the speed society in which we find 
ourselves daily. Slowing down, observing, savoring are antidotes for this com¬ 
mon malaise. Often overweight people are told that they eat too much because 
they eat too fast. They are advised to slow down, take more and smaller bites, 
chew and, above all taste. In this, the richest of all nations, consumption of all 
kinds goes on at a frantic rate, cars, homes, furnishings, appliances, clothes, 
and sex partners grow obsolete long before we’ve come to get acquainted with 
them and appreciate them. Is it any wonder that our very bodies tell us about 
spiritual and moral indigestion and flabbiness that is going on? The chase is 
suicidal. 

Journal keeping is one way of savoring, digesting, healing and growing. 
It is a way of monitoring ourselves, discovering our own preferences and 
needs, a way of teaching us about ourselves, an antidote to overdosing. The 
pause that truly refreshes cannot be bought in a bottle. You must learn to take 
it from yourself — for yourself. Keeping a journal will help you do this. 

The first of this series of workbooks in journal keeping is called Founda¬ 
tions. The techniques it contains are meant to be the basis for an ongoing pro¬ 
gram of personal growth by providing some fundamental procedures and di¬ 
rections. As such, it provides information about the process of keeping a per¬ 
sonal journal and exercises to facilitate the beginnings of this practice. It also 
contains exercises which help those who are learning journal keeping together 
to become acquainted with each other and work well as a group. It yields an 
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initial look at the religious self, the level of self-esteem, perspectives on how 
the individual sees and relates to God and religion with its institutions and 
traditions. There are many suggestions for further explorations of less ex¬ 
plicitly religious issues. This second workbook, Theology from Experience, is 
a natural continuation of this search for faith and values through journal 
keeping. While it can be used independently of the Foundations book by in¬ 
dividuals or groups, there is much valuable information there about journal 
keeping and group discussion which is not repeated here. 

WHY THEOLOGY FROM EXPERIENCE? 

Our religious systems have oiu/ reflected rather than resisted the con¬ 
temporary world’s “instant fix” mentality. “Cheap grace” has been made 
available through quickie confessions and come-to-the-altar professions of 
faith. It’s like winning the lottery and having money in the bank to free us 
from ever having to work again. Here, perhaps we can learn from some of the 
very rich. Money in the bank can result in aimless decadence or insatiability, 
or, it can lead the well endowed person to the realization that money isn’t 
everything. Now that he or she has it, there still remains the task of 
creating a meaningful life of work, relationships and play, a task sometimes 
more hindered than helped by affluence. Few of us enjoy the security of the 
financially sure, but we do need to learn how to find meaning and enjoyment 
in who we are, what we do and in the people around us. Our priorities, our 
values, our religious beliefs and practices will either help us do this or need to 
be replaced with ones that do. We need a theology based on experience, tested 
by experience, enriched by experience. This volume of Journal for Life is 
aimed at the development of such a theology or philosophy of life. 

It is subtitled Theology from Experience because it proposes some simple 
ways for individuals and groups to use personal experience for religious and 
ethical growth. By applying these methods you can be led to a deeper apprecia¬ 
tion of the richness of your own life and the wisdom that it contains. You will 
find that religion flows out of your spirit as much as into it. As you work, you 
will discover that old concepts and beliefs take on new meanings, stagnant 
areas are revitalized and attitudes are reformed. This process can be a source 
of energy for both personal and institutional renewal. 

In Theology from Experience you will be doing theology first hand, en¬ 
gaged in the primary task of each human being, making sense out of your life. 
Yet these are only exercises, ways of going about our personal work. They are 
not the goal of religious practice but a process, an asceticism of sorts. They are 
tools you may use to clear the rubble from the doorway of the temple. Use 
them as you need them. Don’t get stuck with them. Don’t stand on the 
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threshold when it’s possible to enter the sanctuary. Answer when your name is 
called. 

Every person is entitled to engage in a project, through which he 
comes to terms with life's essentials for him, on which he can put 
his stakes, through which he may fulfill himself by taking hold of 

reality as reality appears and applies to him. 

Paul Pruyser 

Journal keeping takes ■ . So does everything else. Taking time out for 
ourselves, real time out to pay attention to our inner needs and fantasies is 
perhaps the hardest single thing for most contemporary Americans to do. Our 
culture has thrust upon us two devouring needs, productivity and belonging. 
The first writes into my very nervous system the rule that everything 1 do must 
be useful, productive, profitable. Even my recreation and my play (I work 
hard at both!) are looked upon simply as restoratives for my working 
capacities. The second need urges me to endless efforts to belong, to fit in, to 
be one of the gang. Between these two birds of prey the possibility of a per¬ 
sonal spiritual life is picked to death. Journal keeping gives you one more 
challenge to be alone and non-productive, or, to speak in traditional terms to 
enjoy solitude and contemplation. 

Writing itself is a private act, and the kinesthetic activity, the bodily 
engagement, involved in the use of pen and paper helps us to focus and con¬ 
centrate. Children and older people are often condemned as dreamers and do- 
nothings when their natural freedom from adult “responsibility” leads them 
to flights of fantasy and times of “inactivity. ” This repression of the spiritual 
life makes the children into drones who ultimately retire into senility rather 
than sagacity. We need alternatives to this disastrous cultural track. 

Wasting time is one of the privileges of being human. 

Joel 

If journal keeping, or any other regular spiritual exercise, is to work for 
you, it will take time. For most people, especially for those who need it most, it 
will be painful and wrenching to begin to take this time alone and stay with it. 
Once journal keeping begins to work for you, it will usually sustain itself 
demanding your time simply because it contributes richly to your life. Even so 
contemplative solitude is always somewhat in danger because of the inexorable 
" c ° ntrar y demands of the environment. Even those who enter monasteries carry 
the world m their bloodstream, capable of avoiding contemplative life by 
being busy about many things.” An early monastic founder once complained 
how men who in the world had argued over, high finance, as monks, became 
contentious over erasers in the monastery writing room. 
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As an introduction to solitude and contemplation the process of journal j - ; 

keeping presented in these books has two particular advantages. It is a specific ; ; 

concrete activity which engages our minds, emotions and physical activity in ) 

the act of writing. For me personally this means that I slow my mind down to ! 

the speed at which body and mind can cooperate in writing. Stemming my 
mania in this way, I strip fewer gears. Secondly, beginning the process of jour¬ 
nal keeping in a group, in addition to the growth possibilities which lie in the 
group process itself, uses the dynamics of belonging and the commitment to j 

work to free us from social pressures and workaholism. Making a contract to 
work regularly with others engages us in regular private reflection. Experienc- I 

ing the benefit of this reflection will keep us moving individually when the ^ 

group work has come to an end lournal keeping is time wasted, and wasting 
time is something we desperate* ? . .ed to do. It is time taken out of our per¬ 
sonal and corporate plunge to disaster, time to see what we are doing to both 
our personal psycho-bio-system and to the political and material ecology of 
the world about us, time to redirect. If we can’t start to do it on our own, 
perhaps it will come about with collusion and collaboration — by conspiracy.. 

Moreover, to each of us belongs the responsibility so succinctly summarized by 
the New Zealand poet James Baxter, to “tell other ignorant people what you 
in your ignorance think you know.” 

It's so much nicer to have a whole room full of teachers rather 
than just one. 

Amy 

The arrangement of materials in this book includes separate directions for | 

individuals working alone in a personal journal as well as for groups of people 
who keep journals privately but find it valuable to gather regularly to ex¬ 
perience working together and sharing their explorations. There’s much to be 
said about both the risks and rewards of sharing. What is most important, 
however, is that you are totally in control of your own choice to share or not 
share. This book is constructed to allow both options and provide guidance for 
both individuals and groups. In the Appendix you will find some discussion 
guidelines. They build upon those contained in the first volume of Journal for 
Life. Persons working in groups for the first time will find that the gradual in¬ 
troduction of these guidelines will be enormously helpful as aids to better com¬ 
munication. 

This is a workbook. It will not self-destruct. It is up to you to destroy it. 

Write in it. Draw in it. Cut out the parts that mean something to you. It is not 
just for reading but for doing, too. 

I don 7 believe in God — I think that’s clear to you people — but I 
do believe in a lot of the things believers believe in. 

J. 
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Introduction 

This process of personal spiritual growth through journal keeping is not 
meant for religionists of any specific denomination or faith. The exercises in 
this book are useful for “believers” and “non-believers” alike. They have 
been used successfully by persons coming from both Western and Eastern 
religious traditions, Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews, Hindus, both by 
those who are deeply involved in their religious life as by those who are uncer¬ 
tain or agnostic. If you are working as a group, you may choose to work with 
co-religionists, to explore your variety and diversity within a common 
framework. On the “her hand, you may choose to enrich this experience by 
including in your grou,, persons of various religious and philosophical persua¬ 
sions. Individuals coming from other personal standpoints and values systems 
help each other to encounter their different traditions and experiences with 

freshness_they provoke new insights for each other. Habits of reflection, 

contemplation and shared growth are non-denominational. We can share 
them with each other. It is a matter of fact, however, that content and illustra¬ 
tions in this workbook are largely drawn from Judaeo-Christian sources. We 
have adhered to this working bias as being realistic for most of the people who 
have worked and do work with this program. Many of those alienated from 
these matrices of faith have been touched by them and continue to be faced by 

at least their traces in our cultural inheritance. 

Needless to say the processes and procedures contained in Journal for Life 
are intended for persons of normal stability. Anyone who feels regularly over¬ 
whelmed by what takes place in the course of these exercises or by other critical 
events affecting emotional balance, should most cer uinly seek professional 
guidance. ; 


Ladies and Gents 

I have made a very deliberate effort throughout these pages to avoid the 
use of sexist language. I am not simply kowtowing to the women’s movement 
or to threats of harassment from female friends and co-workers, but 
acknowledging as fact that the identity implications of much of our language 
prejudice consciousness and personal growth if they are not checked from the 
outset. What sexist usages remain here come either in the form of quotation — 
1 felt it would be a nuisance to both of us to lace the lifted passages again and 
again with “[sic]” — or in linguistic prejudices for which there seem to be no 
practicable solutions at present, or from the deep waters of my subconscious 
where “lady” and “nigger” and other assorted trash resulting from my living 
as a white male American all these years have settled. To this last, I can only 
protest that I am making efforts to improve this submarine ecology. 
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I Every dogma, creed, and theological concept is based on an 

original experience, and if corporate religious life does not focus on 
experience, (the warm, live, feeling-ful, ’ vibrant presence of each 
individual and the meaning of his uniquely immediate existence), 

;■ corporate religious life will be sterile, even at its very best. 

\ James Lynwood Walker 

i 

\ 1 
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REVELATION AND EXPERIENCE 

Those religionists who quail about experience as if it were the enemy of all 
that is established or revealed in religion must bear in mind that what are called 
revelations occurred in the experiences of people. When revelations and tradi¬ 
tions are presented to others by word, text, symbol or ritual, they become new 
experiences to be encountered in their own right in the present. Be sure that 
what has been revealed will be revealed again only as it coheres with and 
emerges from the irience of new generations. When experience is min¬ 
imized, discouraged, revelation shrivels; when experience is accepted, en¬ 
couraged, the seed of revelation will germinate, sink deep roots, and the 

flowers and the fruit it contains will come into being. 

It is perhaps good that we learn the stories of revelation, the myths of our 
race when we are young. They become an endowment, a vademecum for life. 
But comprehension, the inner “aha,” comes only with experience. The fruit 
falls when it is ripe. I encountered Faust as literature when I was in my teens. I 
only began to experience its truth and the temptation it tells of when I was a 
middle-aged college teacher. Buried in books, I momentarily raised my head 
andaaught a glimpse of what looked like life passing me by. It was a moment 
in which I knew it was possible to sell my soul for youthful years and spring¬ 
time love. The short entry in my journal was written with tears and tells all: 

7 am listening to Gounod’s Faust now and,hearing it for the 
first time. Ce aue voudrait Dr. Faust c'etait ■la jeunesse’ [what 
Faust wanted was youthfulness.][he sings) 

’A moi tes desirs [Let me have its passions] 

A moi ton ivresse [Let me have its intoxication] 

A moi. . .’[Let me have. . ■] f 

■ Then Barbara (a beautiful young woman) stopped by to visit.' 

So it is with our scriptures, our myths, and our truer than life Fiction. It is im¬ 
portant to teach these things, to point them out on the tree as fruit that will 
become edible. To pluck and eat when the moment is ripe carries its own learn¬ 
ing in the event and the aftermath, but to force our children to eat prematurely 
is to Till their stomachs with bitterness and to taint their perception with fear or 
5 disgust. As a result, they will hesitate or refuse to approach that fruit again 

jj and fail to be nourished by it in season. Hungers go unsatisfied, heart and 

5 mind malnourished. 

I We can miss out on experience in other ways. Events, encounters and feet 

! ings can be dismissed, overlooked, depreciated, lost. We may move so quickly 

from one minute to the next that we enjoy no moments whatever. “Minute 
j and "moment” are often interchanged in common speech — yet what a dif- 
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ference. The first is a measure of time saying nothing about quality; the second 
is a part of momentous , a sip of the eternal. Movement without awareness. 
Rushing. Consumption without taste. Performance without purpose. Self- 
consciousness without consciousness. Minutes without moment. 

Experience is the fabric of religion. The Judaeo-Christian scriptures are 
themselves a collection of such experiences — human experience. History is 
the vehicle chosen by Jews and Christians to reveal the divine presence. 
Theology is a tool for comprehending, analyzing, preserving and handing on 
this experience. Liturgy and „ ic practices are settings and events in which 
these experiences are actualized, and made available. 

The exercises in religious awareness which this book contains facilitate a 
return to experience. Remember. Feel. Experiment. Let happenings tell their 
own story. Let experience fill out “that which has been handed down. 

THEOLOGY AND EXPERIENCE 

Theology, as a tool of religion, may be a reasoning from things seen to 
things unseen. Whether or not this is so, it must always begin with things seen, 
that is, with experience. But religion is then, before it can become grist for ra¬ 
tional extrapolation, a feeling, a perceiving and a naming, an assertion about 
experience itself. It is rooted in the intuition, the knowing which takes place 
before speculation. Moreover, the theoretical answers of theology and 
philosophy become less satisfying, less useful and less certain as they travel 
from the person who is the center of religious feelings and beliefs to deductions 
and predictions. Experience is the beginning and end of the journey of 
religious faith. Things taken “on faith” are middle places, bivouacs on the 
road. Faith in the Judeao-Christian tradition begins by -hearing and ends by 

seeing. • . . f 

Theology can be learned in two ways. We can digest others descriptions of 
their religious experience as we do when we read theologians and spiritual 
writers, or when we listen to or use prayers composed by others. Most people, 
at least at first, learned what they consciously know as theology or religion in 
this way. This level of learning theology has advantages and drawbacks. In¬ 
sofar as our individual experience resonates with that which we are told, read 
or listen to, we become truly engaged in the religious experience. Yet, social 
pressures of conformity to group beliefs, the subtle sway of rhetoric, the want¬ 
ing to believe, obey and belong may take us years away from our own ex¬ 
periences to a place where our beliefs and feelings and our needs are con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously at war. A divided self results, possibly lacking 
energy, commitment, a person unable to see and feel, a person who does inap¬ 
propriate things and feels confused or guilty about them. This almost in¬ 
evitably happens to some degree in the passage from childhood to adulthood. 
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Then usually in our thirties we begin theology in another way. It may be a 
long, uneasy and circuitous route to the certainties which are so easily pro¬ 
posed by the first way, but it is indeed our doing theology rather than learning 
of it. Its method begins with an acceptance of experience as the norm of belief, 
its chief interpreter. What I do, what happens to me, the feelings, the needs 
which surround my deeds, events, encounters, accidents — these are the 
teachers of what the universe is all about. They will unlock for me the history, 
the myths, the ooetry and the fiction of my race. 

Once I have . auntered my own experience, I am on my own ground. 
Sometimes the encounter itself is all that I need. At other times it is important 
for symbols and stories of my own experience to connect with those of others. 
A proverb, a piece of wisdom, a verse or event of scripture becomes my own in 
a unique way. Thus the uncommonness of each person enters the communion 
of belief. With experience mature belief can begin. We begin to believe and 
trust each other out of the experience of truthfulness and caring. 

Much religious education has proceeded to tell us what God is like, or grace 
is like, for example. There is always a yes and a no in every affirmation. While 
this may have some validity in a metaphysical framework — nothing ever is 
what it is like — psychologically such procedure is like the experience of yes- 
but. When someone says, “Yes, I'd like to come but I don’t have the time to¬ 
day,” the real message, the fact follows the but. It is what is heard and acted 
on. Thus the attempt of theology or philosophy to defend the transcendent to 
distinguish it from the commonplace has frequently served to make it inac¬ 
cessible. Experience, rather than being a clear channel, is silted up with 
qualifications. Teaching exercises, worship experiences and experiements fre¬ 
quently suffer the same fate. We are told what to expect or experience. Com¬ 
mentary rules rather than the rites or experiences themselves. 

Every religious metaphor, experiment, rite, needs to be a self-validating ex¬ 
perience, understood as whole and true in itself even though it is limited, i.e., 
not the whole truth of something. There are more and varied experience^ of 
the same person, thing, event, which if realized will give us more and more 
knowing in the fullest sense of the word. 

THE PRIMACY OF EXPERIENCE 

When we speak of the theology of experience, we do not mean simply the 
analyzing of experiences so that they yield up their meaning and thus confirm 
or deny older theological assumptions or teachings. Our task is not to verify 
the past but to find truth for our present. The past may help. It can act as a 
servant and a teacher. 


Yet, “experience is the best teacher,” that is, when we are allowing 
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Religion and Experience 5 

ourselves to have experiences, not just explore them intellectually. The event 
itself is already the teacher, not by explaining the past or creating a P 

which the future will look to for explanation, though it may do both 
things. When one has entered an experience and passed through 
i, is possible and may be valuable to speak of the meaning of the experience, 

ShsUss 

5s=:. 

countered at all. it can be encountered only m one predetermined way. The 

MsSssSSsiSSSII 

results and further alienation follows. 


BELIEF AND experience 


i r. r nixu tuu - -— 

1, seems likely that far more people in our lime experience neither 
ihepZenceof God, nor the prince of his absence, bu, the 

absence of his presence. ■ 
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It has become popular to look at belief as something belonging to the an¬ 
cient or to primitives or to children. The ancients knew no debate about the 
existence of God or other spiritual agencies. In a time when the lives of me 
and women are seen as politically expedient by our 

when an aborted fetus is euphemistically described as the tissue, we ma y 
almost humored by the naivete of primitives who make a great to-do placating 

state (Theangel was always too quick for me.) There were, of course, atheis 
amongthe ancients, just as there are dishonest shamans among prmutive^and 

by asking what things in our own culture and behavior are inimical to belie . 

Education implants a logical lens in the skull Whoever looks 
through that lens can see nothing sacred. The Mass is an event t 
comparative religion. A Maori tangi [funeral ceremony] tst an event 
in comparative anthropology. Sex is a phystcal unton of parts of 

the body. Death is a statistical occas, on. 

Certain peoples are reported to have an abhorrence for gi™g their true 
to others. Mothers in some cultures never call their children by tor 
right name, lest an evil spirit overhear and harm the child. Superstition? Nouf 
one realizes the power in naming. “Sticks and stones ™>' b r eak my bone i bu 
names will never hurt me” was a chant I learned as a ch Id to defend ny 
from the hurt I actually felt when others called me> ™i^r ‘ h nam- 

The greatest part of what we call education today takes place through nmn 

inn that is through language, words. And the language that is usually chosen 

rito o lhe detrcheS observer, the so called “objective” language of the 
scientist whether the scientist be a physicist or a theologian. We look for 
reasonable factual data, evidence that can be replicated by experiment. And 
wTen wetvelo dissected a poem or a frog or an angel or God, using tods 
which by definition exclude feeling, mysticism and organic who cness. should 
we be surprised that the specimen has died? What a paradox that scientific ex¬ 
amination whose purpose is to know makes agnostics, unknowers out of so 
manv that the search for the physical norms of nature leaves the searchers in a 
state of anomie, normtessness! With these shallow empirical abstractions we 
go about a subtle campaign of demythologizing (a theologian coined that 
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term), devalorizing people’s lives. We explain away whatever means something 
to people (or to ourselves) then wonder why “nothing means anything any 
more.” What kind of Christology is it that produces words, words, words and 
no living Word? 

Education is both a short cut and a short circuit. Educated about the 
danger of thin ice, 1 > - be saved from drowning. Other experiences of water 
and fragile footholds will keep me from skating too dose to the sign which 
shouts, “Danger, Thin Ice,” Classroom education about winds and currents 
and the operation of a sailboat may certainly be of use to me, but I may well 
capsize and drown if I believe that any amount of head work will give me the • 
skilled hands and the agility I need to work the mainsheet and tiller where the 
weather meets the sea. When it comes to skills, real education and experience 
are inextricably entwined. 

Our attitudes are shilling. The boat is being rocked precariously. Erving 
and Mariam Polster sum up the scene so well: 

Not too long ago, little attention was paid to immediate ex¬ 
perience under the assumption that personal involvement while 
learning disrupted the objectivity essential for clear-headed concep¬ 
tualization. Learning requires a sense of personal immediacy, 
however, as well as theoretical perspective; like one hand washing 
the other, they are inseparably linked ... 

Now, with the exciting proliferation of new behaviors and 
values, people are caught in mid-air. They are fascinated by the 
fresh liveliness possible in first-hand experience, but they lack the 
integrative cohesion which theory provided by giving meaning and 
perspective to the things they needed to do and feel. Theory and 
knowledge remain suspect, not because of inherent worthlessness, 
but because of their historic isolation from action. Without 
theoretical orientation, however, action is vulnerable to over¬ 
simplified and glib imitativeness — even mimicry — and to the use 
of the gimmick. * 

Rationalism has often assaulted and sometimes co-opted religion. It has at 
times methodically gone about attacking beliefs. At other times it has used reli¬ 
gion without believing in it, assuming that religion is functional — it keeps 
people moral, honest, satisfied, etc. 

Note that it is rationalism as a closed system that I am objecting to, not ra¬ 
tionality. Increased powers of rationality in later adolescent and post¬ 
adolescent years are important for maturation. Part of this maturation is the 

• Erving Polster and Miriam Polster, Gestalt Therapy Integrated (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 
1973), pp. 2-3. 


ifi 
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destruction of >J i *j2£rf«SSSta ouTUo^ld^Zl^tyUm, i 
inner experience. Theory 1 f, imp °“ a " ’ f U -^esv facts to which we at- 

Sss»£^J5=5Ss.SS 

3ss»5!S!S» ,b 

W0 Ho^emwe ha^ binblming more and more aware of the fa« that 
values and world view are acquired by observation. Hot else cou.d 

supportive community of lov , u is the subtleness of 

-* - experience and in the for¬ 
mation of the individual’s religious outlook. 

James William McClendon astutely observed that: 

The best way to understand Theology is to see it. not asth * s '^ y 
about God (for there are godless theologies as well as godly ones), 
but as the investigation of the convictions of a 
munitv discovering its convictions, interpreting them, criticizing 
Them in the light of all we can know, and creatively transforming 
them into better ones if possible. • 

To do this we must go even a step further ^‘"l^^^^fmakVu^Ws 
"^~“Tcommu"«Ul society. What better starring place 
than ourselves and perhaps a study group becommg friends. Let sbegi . 

. w MrOendon. Biography as Tkeolov. (Nash.,He: Abington P-c*. I<r74),p.35. 
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It is said that when you give a child the name of a bird, it loses the 
bird. It never sees the bird again but only a sparrow, a thrush, a 
swan, and there’s a good deal of truth in this. We all know people 
for whom all nature and art consists of concepts, whose life, 
therefore is entirely bound up with objects known only under labels 
and never seen in their own quality. 

Joyce Cary 


9 
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We have a name for just about everything in our experience, a label which 
iikelhe labels onTans and bottles and boxes, tells us about the shape, size and 
usowhatisin^ the container. More and more 

noMraain p Today, it’s possible for me to open the cupboard, look at the label 
on a ^n pull it down, run it through the electric can opener and dump it in the 
stew with hardly a look at its insides. Packaging and labeling is not onlyacon- 
venience it hastecome a necessity in our technological society where oftenm- 
finitesimal refinements make it virtually impossible f °r everith«= trained eye 
distineuish or. ..sistor from another, one serum or pill from another. 

But much labeling, putting names on things, has a P n ”“ h ‘ ere 

diminishing of the quality of our contact with reality" “Nig- 
as evident as in the stereotypical names we give to other human beings. Ng 
eer ” “honky ” and “spic” are ways of robbing others of their humanity mid 
allowing ourselves to do other-nasty and sometimes lethal thinp to them. ®" 
even the most non-malicious, everyday names of thimss,“ 
have this same quality of keeping us once removed from the experience 

srisKSSsra-i-sasSH 

contents we may come up with more accurate labels, and even the old ones 
which we paste back on will signal realities better, be richer in meaning for u 
as a result of our contact with what’s beneath them. 
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Working Alone with your Joufnal 


I.) Begin with a familiar object or two. Peel the label thatis. forge abou the 
name and use eery sense to explore the object as fully as 
your journal or use this oage to record as descriptively as possible what you 
feel, taste, smell, he s. see . 



* 


l 
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to be descriptive rather than mafcwg m/cre" 1 - g „ . . TAe man 

I/ie description below or in your journal. 
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3.) Peel the label from a religious experience or concept (a teaching or 
precept). Describe what lies beneath it for you personally, not only what you 
have been taught, but what has taken place for you in this experience or 
around this concept. Again be as specific and concrete about what happened 
and how you feel about it. Use this page or your journal todo this. 
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Working in a Group 

Use the three steps given in the instructions for working alone. Writing will 
help you focus awareness. However you may, instead of writing, take turns 
describing objects and/or persons in the room, events which happened during 
the day or . Happening now within the group. Help each other to be concrete 
and specific, to avoid judgments and inferences. Proceed to the religious ex¬ 
periences and concepts in the same way. In each instance listen carefully to 
whomever is speaking. Our insights and perceptions can be sharpened as we 
share in the vision and experience of others. If your group is large, you may 
choose to work in threes and fours. If you do so, save some time at the end for 
each person who wants to share with the whole group how he or she feels 
about the session. 

This approach can be used over and over again. Individually we can avoid 
prejudices and snap judgments by looking beyond labels. We can also slow 
down, savor life and need to consume less as we enjoy more. As groups mak¬ 
ing plaits and decisions, we can learn to look more carefully and respect each 
others’ needs and feelings by pausing to peel away attitudes and judgments 
which are holdovers from other situations and past perceptions. y 


Notes for Group Leaders 

If journal keeping is a new experience for your group, your first meeting 
might be one to discuss individuals’ feelings about it and to introduce some of 
the Guidelines for Discussion. The materials found in Chapters 2 and 3 of the 
first volume of Journal for Life and the Guidelines found in the Appendix will 
be helpful. 

Choose a comfortable place to meet, one that will be free from interrup 
tions and will allow all the members to sit in a circle to see and speak to each 
other, as well as to divide into smaller groups or pairs for some exercises. 

No specific materials are required for this exercise, unless the group wishes 
to write before discussing. Then pens and journals or copies of this workbook 
are necessary. 
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The roots of religion are so numerous, the weight of their influence 
in individual lives so varied, and the forms of rational mterpreta- 
t'°n so endless, that uniformity of product is ^ ^ 
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What we want and don’t want right now in our lives may be related to good 
or bad experiences. It may also be related to things others told us to fear or ex¬ 
pect or to look for and enjoy. How we go about explicit religious living, how 
we shape and participate in the rites, norms and activities of religious tradi¬ 
tions is also related to our experiences, personal and shared. Now we are going 
to look at our encounters with religion and see what they have to tell us about 
our prefers, j and ourselves. 

A little fantasy might help to get our minds and pencils moving, so. . . use 
your imagination to conjure up a situation such as that on the next page. 
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ll§ISfl§§l 

for some reason or other. Consult yourself. 


COMPONENTS OF RELIGION 


tii ; s; : 

£s Is 1 I? •? 


1. Mystical experiences 






2. Congregation/fellowship 

others working with you in a religious con- 






3. Rituals 

fixed ways of worship, fixed forms 
or words, or structures, or ways of 






4. Explicit Moral Injunctions 

definite do’s and don’t’s coming from an 





— 

5. Feast Days, Holy Days 

definite times, days, seasons set aside to. 
commemorate an event/idea important 
to those who celebrate it; celebration ot 
of life cycle events, birth, death, mar- 





6. Mythology 

stories told to explain why the world is as 
it is why we are/act as we are/do; stones 
which tell why/how we can grow, change, 






7. Familial Religious P/actices 

religious things done together, at home; 
prayers at various times, bible reading, 
festive meals -———-— 
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COMPONENTS OF RELIGION | J 

?1 
> o 

• 

z 
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• 

• 
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I 
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o 

z 

5 

• 

ii 

3 

8. Scriptures 

basic traditional religious documents ot 
continuing authority, e.g., Torah, 

New Tes'- ■ .cnt, Vedas 






9. God(s ) 






10. Meditation 

means of reflecting on religious data, self, 
experiences -- 






11. Savior Figure 

a person who mediates between the pres¬ 
ent and the fulfilled human condition. 






12. Invoking the Divine, Prayer 

an ability to talk to the divine or ultimate 
reality or to intercessory or saviour figures 






13. Sexual Taboos 

special restrictions around sexual activity 






14. Dietary Laws 

imposed or chosen fasting, e.g., Kosher, 
veeetarianism, abstinence 






15. Purgatory/Reincarnation 

ways of evolving/improving the human 
condition beyond death 






16. Ministerial Persons/Priesthood 

nriests. ministers, rabbis, elders, deacons 






17. Proselytization 

efforts at making converts, missions 






18. Doctrine on Death/Immortality 

a definite belief about what happens at 
death, about the existence/non-existence 

nf the individual after death 






I 19. Separation of Church and State 

1 a more or less distinctly legislated separa- 

I tion of the religious and governmental 

1 i.rtihitinm and their claims on the public 






| —-- ‘ *1 

‘ . 
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COMPONENTS OF RELIGION 


1 |i 1 11 1 

1 11 s Is J 


*2 § 
So 


3 >3 


20. De~. <vith Suffering/Evil 

the religion tells us something about the 
purpose or meaning of these 






21. Social Action/Criticism/Prophecy 

religious institutions or persons speak out 
for or against public policies, culture, 
evaluate events 






22. Charismatic Gifts 

speaking in tongues, foretelling the 
future, healings 






23. Coherence with Scientific Theory 

religious belief is not opposed to what we 
know about the world, humanity, from 
other researches 






24. Sages, Gurus, Spiritual Directors 
people who can help/teach about the 
spiritual quest 






25. Art, Aesthetics, Symbolism 

graphic representations, images of 
religious things 






26. Monasticism 

closed community of men and/or women 
whose purpose is to love and live/grow 
religiously 






27. Standards of Admission/Membership 
personal qualities or acts or beliefs re¬ 
quired before a person is admitted to a 
religious group 






28. Hymns or Songs or Chants 






29. Asceticism, Self Discipline 

techniques or methods for spiritual 
growth r 






-3 — / 

30. Holy Places, Shrines, Pilgrimage ( / 

places to travel to or be at which have 
particular religious power or significance 
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COMPONENTS OF RELIGION 111 | 

II sZ 5 


31. Contemplative Life Style 

.mitages, retreats, ways of getting . j 

1 ; 

32 renunciation of sexual activity/attitudes | 


33 ' SrSsion of failures, guilt, sin to another 


34. Physical Touching . 

ts«ino embracing. imposing hands -- 


35. Ethnic Solidarity 

religious belief related to common par- 

1 ■ 

36. Organized Charities 

efforts of religious groups/institutions to 
serve the poor, sick, imprisoned or 

with other sorts pf disadvantages -- 


37. Occult Lore 

secret or esoteric doctrines of special sig¬ 
nificance known only to specially initiated 
or advanced members within a religious 


group --—- 

38. Concern with Nature 

nature seen as having special spiritual 


39. Bingo, Bake Sales . 

non-religious fund raising efforts tor 


40. Work Ethic . .. 

salvation seen as related to how hard/ 
well one works--- 

-- 

41. Preaching/Sermons ----- 

42. Cosmology 

a special religious understanding of how 

the world came about or is constituted---— 

... „ 


_ M 
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Undesirable 
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When you have completed these pages, you have a large reservoir for con¬ 
tinued journal work. Look at your preferences. Did any of your answers sur¬ 
prise you? Which ones elicited the strongest evaluations? Which were uncer¬ 
tain? \ny of these would be a good starting point for further reflection. Take 
on. and begin. Write about your personal history with this religious compo¬ 
nent? What happened to you with it? What have others told you about it? 
What have you come to believe about it? What emotions does it arouse? If 
there are unresolved feelings, you might engage it in a written dialogue. Talk 
to the event and let it talk back to you. Discuss or argue with it. Do this to your 
own satisfaction with as many of the components as you feel a need to. 
Perhaps in the process other components not listed in the questionnaire have 
come to mind. You may choose to work with them in similar ways. 

In a Group 

If you are working in a group, you may want to complete this question¬ 
naire before you meet — that will provide more time for discussion. You may 
also do the questionnaire when you meet. If you finish before others, please 
try not to disturb them. 

You may want to form smaller groups to discuss your decisions. Try to 
observe these guidelines in your discussion. 

Present your feelings as clearly as you can. Wherever possible discuss the 
personal experiences that are at the root of your decision^, e.g., “I am op¬ 
posed to asceticism because when I tried fasting last Good Friday, 1. . .’* 

Do not argue about another's experiences, e.g., “You shouldn’t feel that 
way because . ..” Do not piggyback, e.g., “That reminds me of the time 
I. . .” Our purpose here is to learn as much as we can about the uniqueness of 
our own and each other person’s experiences and values. 

Proceed in any order that you wish; ask for further information when you 
need it, but make sure each group member gets equal air time. 

If you do your discussion in threes or fours, regroup loward the end of 
your time together so that each person who wants to can give a summary of his 
or her experience. 

Follow up this meeting with as much personal journal work as you find 
useful in exploring the components of religion. 
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Follow Up Work 

Whether you do this exercise privately or in a group, it is not meant to be 
just a hypothetical look at the components of religion. Some consequences 
suggest themselves. 

What things can I do to make desirable components a part of 

■ y religious life? . . 

How can I affect my religious institution in this direction or 
away from undesirable components? 

Or, even before 1 do either of these things, I might look at op¬ 
portunities to experience certain components afresh. 

What do others' experiences with these things suggest for new 
approaches on my part? 


Notes for Group Leaders 

Each person should have a copy of Journal for Life (Part Two) with the 

above “Components” questionnaire and a pen. 

This questionnaire is capable of generating endless amounts of discussion. 
Group members may want to meet on it more than once. Subsequent exercises 
in this program will provide other means for exploring some of the issues 
raised by this components questionnaire, so it will be better to move on after 
one or two meetings, knowing that you can return to it at another time if this 
seems useful. 
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Choices between one ontology and another are not made on purely 
intellectual grounds but have much to do with the basic feeling for 
life and the emotional appreciation of the self and the world that 
each person acquires from his personal experiences. 

PaulPruyser 
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| 

Religion and philosophy, either outright or because they exist in the values fg 

and practices of communities we belong to, hand on to us from our earliest If 

years a collection of assumptions about life, concepts to be believed and a || 

variety of moral and ethical demands to be observed. Life alone teaches us H 

their meaning; only experience interprets them for us. In the. work of this | 

char' we will explicitly use our personal experiences as a resouce for explor- 
ing luw we understand religious and theological concepts. V* 

Take an idea like reconciliation for example. Those of us who are familiar r? 

with the Old and New Testaments know how familiar a religious theme it is. In :1 « 

the Judaeo-Christian tradition there are many stories of reconciliation between | 

individuals like Jacob and Esau, Pilate and Herod, Peter and Paul, each with % 

its own wisdom and instruction for us. Reconciliation also occurs on the com- j. 

munity and cosmic level. God becomes reconciled with humanity after the 
Deluge and leaves a rainbow to mark the event. God is repeatedly reconciled J| 

with Israel in the course of their stormy marriage. At the core of the New V 

Testament is the belief tha.. Jesus is the reconciler par excellence of this people i 

with God. The gospel preaches forgiveness of offenses between people and the Jj 

forgiveness of sins as signs that this ultimate reconciliation is taking place. The $ 

Vatican chose reconcilation as an issue to be explored and celebrated as many J 

ways as possible during the last Jubilee Year. Vi 

Yet “reconciliation” like so many of the theological words of Latin and • 

Greek derivation, remains formidable and distant. Sermons and religious 
writings are often chains of words like “reconciliation,” “community,” 

“charity,” “initiation” and the like. It makes them very hard to listen to and 

to read. For instance, if I look at the above list of words and a.low myself to V 

speak the first thing that comes in to my mind, I get the following images: V: 

Reconciliation — representatives of labor and management in dark 
suits and ties shaking hands if ter signing a contract ending a 
strike. 

Community — a pleasant hamlet nestled on a green hillside, houses 

and outlying farms, a church spire and a main street. V 

Charity — The American Catholic Bishops’ annual Thanksgiving 
clothing drive. 

Initiation — college freshmen streaking across campus wearing 
their dinks (only). 

Say the words to yourself and jot down here or in your journal the images 
that you get as immediate reactions to hearing them. Don’t pause for refiec- j 

tion, just record whatever association comes no matter how holy or Eg 

outrageous it may be. I 
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These are part of the baggage that each of us carries into our listening and 
understanding, and if we were to expand and reflect on them in our journals or 
in our minds we could find ourselves making judgments about their rightness 
or usefulness for our religion or philosophy of life. I am going to ask you to 
suspend that judgment and do something else. 


THEOLOGIZING FROM EXPERIENCE 

Take “reconciliation” as an example. Using all that I know about it, I try 
to distill its essential ingredient or characteristic. I “peel the label.” I attempt 
to come up with an everyday word that gets at the heart of it for me. When I 
do this, I come up with “forgiveness.” For the sake of learning this 
process. I’m going to ask you to work with “forgiveness,” too. Later on, I 
will give you some suggestions about how other words may be broken 
down and explored. Once you’ve done it a few times, it will be easy to 
proceed on your own. 
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Have your pen and journal ready and put yourself in a comfortable 
place where you can^oth Reflect and write. 

Close jour eyes and concentrate on forgiveness for a while, on 
your personal experiences with forgiveness. 

Let the experiences run freely through your mind. 

When you feel ready, choose an event of forgiveness that stands 
out in your mind, the last time you forgave someone or some other 
significant act of forgiveness on your part. 

Who was it? 

What happened, what was the offense that had to be forgiven? 

What happened that made forgiveness possible? 

What took place in the act of forgiveness? 

How did you feel before forgiving? 

During? 

After? 

Tell the story in yourjounal or on the blank page below. When you have 
finished, stop, reread it, and allow it to sink in. Stay with it long enough to feel 
its impact. Leave it only when you are satisfied. 

Then, when you are ready: 

Choose another story, about the last time or an important time 
that you sought forgiveness from someone else. 

For the moment, keep it an event between individual human be¬ 
ings — you can apply what you learn here to your relationships to 
communities or to God at a later point. 

Whose forgiveness did you ask? r 

Picture that person. 

What had you done? 

How did forgiveness take place? 

What did you do? 

What did you say? 

How did you feel beforehand? 

During? 

After? 

Again when the memory is vivid, write the account in your journal or in the 
space provided below. Reread it and reflect on it as you did for the first story. 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF FORGIVING 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF BEING FORGIVEN 
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As a result of this experience, a number of learnings will suggest themselves 
to you. Treat them as learnings which emerged from these particular situa¬ 
tions. They may be suggestions about other reconciliations that need to take 
place in your life. If suggestions come, make note of them, but rather than 
fashioning absolute ideas, hard and fast rules about the nature of reconcilia¬ 
tion, stay with experience. If there is a burning need for a reconciliation to take 
place in your life, something that calls for forgiving or being forgiven or both, 
do what you feel is necessary to get started in this direction. If it is impossible 
for you to make real contact with the person you want to be reconciled with 
either because that person is not accessible to you (unknown location, dead, 
etc.) or you cannot bring yourself to make the contact, you’re not ready yet — 
begin by having the reconciliation take place in fantasy, and if it suits you, by 
fashioning prayer around it. The questions used above when you dealt with 
reconciliation the first time might be useful for stimulating your fantasy and 
making it flow. Imagine the event from the beginning, what is said and done. 
By fantasizing in this way and recording the fantasy in your journal and re¬ 
reading the fantasy both after you’ve finished it and once again, later — 
perhaps after a week — you may be able to touch for yourself the attitudes, the 
fears of disaster, whatever obstacles stand in the way of reconciliation. You 
may be able to deal with these so that forgiveness is possible. You may decide 
that it is not yet possible. Either way, you will know much more about it and 
about yourself and be a step closer to what needs to happen for you in respect 
to reconciliation. 


APPROACHES TO OTHER RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 

I am going to give you a short list of some approaches to traditional 
religious concepts which I have used. Do not expect a single reflection to tell 
everything about the religious concept. If it tells something about your ex¬ 
perience with it and enriches your understanding and impels you to work with 
it, you will be doing theology. You will no doubt be able to think of other 
theological or philosophical concepts and everyday ingredients that you want 
to explore, even your own approaches to some of the suggested topics. 
Remember, nothing is too down to earth to provide grist for your theological 
mill. For most of us, the more everyday, earthy, pedestrian we can be in our 
reflections and fantasies, the more we will enrich our faith and our values 
system. Try these: 

Providence — caring for someone; being cared for. 

Initiation, Baptism — being brought into a family, community; 
bringing someone into your family, community. 

J 
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Ministry —serving, being served. 

Charity — loving; being loved. 

Church — being alone; belonging together with others. 

Spiritual Direction, Guruship — advising; being advised. 

Sin — being hurt; doing hurt to another. 

Liturgy — throwing a party for someone; being guest of honor. 

Prayer — talking, listening. 

Gospel — getting good news; giving good news. 

God —being a father/mother; having a father/mother. 

By now I’m sure you see the structure for theologizing from experience. 
Let me summarize. Select a concept from your tradition or simply an idea you 
would like to explore further. Identify one of its everyday ingredients. Explore 
both the active and passive poles of that ingredient, i.e,, reflect and write 
about it both as it is done to you, as you experience it, and, as you do it to 
others, as you experience being the one who acts or gives. At least at the begin¬ 
ning use questions like the ones we applied to forgiveness to make your ac¬ 
count specific, and alive. What took place? With whom? When? Where? 
What led up to it? What did you feet? During? After? Use recent or out¬ 
standing experiences—they will be more vivid. 


Theologizing as a group 

This is a process that a whole group of people can do together. Sit in a com¬ 
fortable circle and have the leader or one of the group members begin by in¬ 
structing the participants to close their eyes and relax. A few deep breaths will 
help. Then, very slowly, with significant pauses between each sentence have 
the leader read the questions on the reconciliation experience printed in italics 
on page 27, or a similar set of questions which you have prepared before¬ 
hand to explore the topic of your choice. When the group has had time 
to reflect, whoever feels ready and willing can share all or part of the ex¬ 
periences they reflected on. If the individual wants, discuss his or her ex¬ 
perience with the group, share feelings, observations, questions which come to 
mind. 

Before you do this session, it will be helpful to familiarize yourselves with 
the guidelines for profitable discussion found in the Appendix to this book. 
Obviously not everyone can or will want to share thinking and feeling in 
this way. But, we do inevitably learn, theologize, not only by talking about 
ourselves but from listening and becoming involved in others* stories, discuss¬ 
ing our reactions, asking questions and from just letting them sink in. 
Sometimes it’s hard to dose a session like this. So many possibilities are raised 
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and we feel the loose ends of our own and others’ experiences. It will be 
helpful if you have a definite way of ending that will take care of these un¬ 
finished things by at least recognizing them. One way of doing this is to set 
jide the final twenty or thirty minutes (depending on the size of your group), 
and use it as a time when each individual has a minute or two to state suc¬ 
cinctly what he or she is most aware of, feeling, unfinished with, whatever is 
most focal, and to do this without any comment or question from either the 
leader or any other members of the group. 

Packaging Your Learnings 

Don’t expect to wrap up your reflection in a neat little package that con¬ 
tains all the answers for yourself or as a gift for someone else. Experience is 
not that tidy — neither is theology though lots of writers and preachers and 
teachers would have us believe it is so. In the long run the best teachers are 
those who help us go through a process to make our own discoveries, not those 
who simply plop the answers in our laps. Emergencies may call for quick, neat 
answers based on what we know and believe at a given moment. So, too, we 
live our everyday lives wholeheartedly deciding and acting out of who we are 
and what we know and the best information we can get. It must do, even 
though we are conscious of the possibility of mistakes and failures. But 
maturation in faith and personal growth is tied to ongoing experience and 
reflection. The ultimate book of theological wisdom is the book your life. 
Theology books and scriptures show us some themes to compose upon; ex¬ 
perience tests and actualizes them. Your journal is a way of staying in touch 
with your biography as it is being written. It provides ideas and alternatives for 
the chapter you are writing now and will affect the outcome of the story. A 
Jewish tale concludes with the line, “God created people because he loves 
stories.*’ Learn to love your story, too. Care for it. 


Notes for Group Leaders 

Careful presentation of the theme in this exercise is a most important part 
of your task. If you are using a topic other than reconciliation, prepare the 
questions for the initial reflection thoughtfully and well in advance of the 
group meeting. When the time comes to present them, read them slowly and 
with significant pauses between each. It is not at all too much to allow up to 
five minutes for people to reflect on each side of a given issue. 


§ 
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WHAT ARE SCRIPTURES? 

Scriptures are records of. religious experiences. They tell of the encounters 
of individuals and peoples with gods and spirits and the inner workings of their 
own persons. Sometimes they recount these meetings with histories and stories 
and parables; at other times they enjoin the wisdom, morality or poetry which 
flow from their dialogue with the transcendent. These sacred writings become 
the myths a people lives by, ways of string the world. 


PROBLEMS OF SCRIPTURE STUDY 

The world view with which most modems live, however, is no longer con¬ 
sistent with the Bible or the Vedas or any other ancient mythology. The stories 
of creation and the designs of the structure of the universe which scriptures tell 
are not, if taken literally, consonant with the actual knowledge of these things 
told by physics, astronomy, geology and anthropology. For some people the 
choice seems black and white, either become a fundamentalist believer or an 
agnostic. Others use science and scholarship like a skillful scalpel which can be 
inserted in the biblical text to separate tissue from fat, that is, to isolate what is 
thought to be the kernel of truth from the cultural and historical limitations of 
its expression. This is a valuablepndeavor. It pleases our sense of logic and our 
need for scientific consistency. But there are drawbacks. First, many of the 
fine scholarly distinctions are comprehensible only to the professionals who 
made them in the first place, or to other highly educated and skilled persons. 
Lay persons fed left with scriptures which are for them an uncertain trumpet, 
they are hesitant to accept or act on thrir own best interpretation. This keeps a 
number of people from reading the scriptures at all; others read them painfully 
with copious commentary alongside, hoping for the understanding which will 
enrich both faith and living. Disappointment frequently follows because of a 
second drawback. Excgetical surgery tends to leave the scriptures colorless, 
lifeless, incapable of speaking. The patient expires on the operating table. The 
insights of the exegete may be taken as a substitute for the scripture itself. 


MAKING THE SCRIPTURES LIVE 

Fortunately, side by side with scholarship there have been living applica¬ 
tions of scriptures in the preaching and teaching and lives of sages and saints. 
Artists and poets and composers have frequently retranslated the scriptures 
into media which speak to our hearts and feelings as well as to our logic and 
reason. Archaic figures and remote events become credible when they are 
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made into the matter of direct experience. They march out of the text, and our 
spirits are in step with them. 

When this human engagement with the scriptures takes place, we under¬ 
stand the use of the exegetical arts. They are meant to guard the treasure, not 
to steal it. They hold keys to open it and prevent it from contamination. Our 
purpose in using the scriptures is not just to find ways of reading them which 
are not inconsistent with our contemporary scientific world view. On the con¬ 
trary, they must be the fertile field in which individuals and communities can 
plant their own experiences of the transcendent and profound dimensions of 
everyday events and encounters as well as the import of history as it happens. 

Many arts are needed to cultivate this harvest, but at the root of them all 
lies each individual’s willingness to plant the seeds to become personally 
engaged with the text. It is a willingness to be and feel in one’s own way, with 
one’s own history, reactions and emotions, the inner core of those events 
whose profundity led others in generations long past to record them as sacred 
for us. One such method of personal engagement is suggested here — be the 
scriptures. Let’s approach it in more detail. 

Become the Story 

One of the ways of finding truth in a story is to be that story, to try it on, 
act it out, to become in our fantasy and play the characters, events and props 
of the life drama it holds. Here we shall enter the theology which comes from 
experience in a new way as we allow the scriptural story to become the telling 
place of our story. We learn not only about the ancient story bjt about our 
own experience, and the relationship between the two comes to life. 

This is a process which has as many applications as there are scriptural 
texts. It is very simple. Read a scriptural story or event. Then choose one of the 
characters, objects or metaphors and identify yourself with it. Allow your in¬ 
ner self to speak as if it were that person or object. Record in your journal 
what that part of you has to say. Look at the example at the head of this 
chapter. Reading the gospel story about the coin of tribute, two persons, Joe 
and Marie imagined themselves as coins which could be used for tax payments. 
Each of their meditations is unique. Joe’s is centered around his consciousness 
as a citizen and the responsible use of buying power. Marie’s is more personal, 
a more primary exploration of hee' own worth and purposes. Both are working 
with the inner person who will have to make decisions regarding God and 
Caesar. Sometimes these reflective identifications are as brief and incisive as 
Joe’s and Marie’s. On other occasions, “being the scripture” may involve an 
extended soliloquy of many pages. 
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Working in a Group 

When working in a group with this technique, it is possible for each of the 
participants to choose a person, thing or happening in the story to journalize 
abS then to bring the whole story together by sharing fromwhat each 
has written. For more dynamism and spontaneity, group members may 
cooperate to role-play the parts they have chosen. Individuals in thW 
could take turns casting and directing the others in the scriptural excerpts of 
their choosing. The object of this is not to reproduce the drama with precision 
but to allow the actors to freely bring themselves to their parts to continue and 
extend the dialogue to wherever it leads them. Use your journal to recor 

learnings from this group activity. • j „„,,i 

In choosing the parts you wiU play do not be too judgmental. There is as 
much learning, sometimes more, in playing the “bad guys or «nob e 
parts.” In our mental processes and frequently in religious preaching, much is 
lost because we choose only the parts we would like to see ourselves identified 
with and see others in the rest. So if you are using the Bible, don t miss out on 
being the serpent, the pharaoh and the Pharisee. 

Notes for Group Leaders 

Virtually any scriptural episode can be explored with the use of this tech¬ 
nique. For group work spontaneity is important. Therefore, choose the scrip¬ 
tural passage just before you are about to set to work “beini; it. Some good 
starting places are: 

Old Testament moments of call and conversion, e.g., 

Abraham, Moses, Jeremiah, David. 

The New Testament Parables. 

You may do several of these in a group meeting, depending on how long the 
actual living out of the passage takes the participants. Remember, however, to 
leave ample time towards the end of the session for the participants to reflect 
together on the experience. 


More Applications 

Besides using this approach for private journal reflection or for group 
learning, there are other valuable applications. Lay people may use it to 
prepare for worship or to digest scripture used in worship or to plan the 
construction or embellishment of liturgies. Clergy can find it helpful as a 
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technique for preparing talks and sermons. Teachers may use it as a classroom 
technique, artists and writers as a means of making the text graphic and 
colorful. 

It is also a way of finding the truth in scriptures and stories of other 
religious traditions, classic mythologies and literature. Writings that one ex¬ 
plores in this fashion are very hard to forget. 

As you read the scriptures, look at them as models for work that you might 
want to do. Place yourself in the classical texts with your own thoughts and 
feelings. For example, after the pattern of Job, you might want to create a 
dialogue entitled, “My Argument with God,” or as Job also argued with his 
friends, “My Arguments with my Friends about God and Myself.’* It is im¬ 
portant for us to be truly ourselves with God in faith and in the process of 
sharing religion and values with others if our actual religious needs are going 
to be met. Fantasy arguments may help us to clarify what religious expecta¬ 
tions have been laid upon us and what we ourselves have experienced and want. 

Here in brief are some other scriptural excursions you might want to take in 
your journal writing and perhaps in your group sharing. 

Jesus and the Samaritan Woman (Jn 4:7-30): Jesus tells the woman 
about her five husbands . 

Make a list of five things that would be surprising or disturb¬ 
ing if you discovered that others knew about them. 

Or, make for yourself a list of things that you fear would con¬ 
vince others, if they knew about them, that you are a phony, 
or not the pason you claim to be. 

The Worthy Wife (Prov. 31): The writer describes the qualities of 
an ideal wife in Old Testament times. 

Make a list of the things which you would look for in another 
or do see in yourself wlfich would make for being a good wife 
or husband. 

If you are married or in a relationship leading in the direction 
of marriage, you might compare these lists as well as lists of 
the qualities which you appreciate in each other. 

Talents (Matt. 25): Investing and burying talents. 

Make a list of things you do well or feel you have potential for. 

Which are easy to talk about and to do? 

Which tend to get buried by fear of failure, embarrassment, 
etc.? 
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Convictions may be distinguished from principles, in that the latter 
are the product of reflective thinking, have often a rather academic 
flavor, and are perhaps more often weapons for attacking others 
than guides for ourselves . . . while convictions are very of ten par¬ 
ticular and immediate in form, and may not be consciously for¬ 
mulated by their holders at all, yet when we do find our convic¬ 


tions, we find the best clue to ourselves. 

James Wm. 


McClendon, Jr. 
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Banners, placards, T-shirts and bumper stickers profess the sentiments and 
tout the causes of millions of Americans. While much of the display may be 
superficial and faddish, certainly a great amount of it is deadly serious. Broad¬ 
casting one’s preferences and displaying one’s commitments in the right place 
at the right time takes guts. Occasionally it’s accompanied by the spilling of 
both blood and tears. Inevitably the sight of others showing their colors in 
public, demonstrating their loyalties and protesting injustices raises questions 
for me. Where do my sympathies lie? What do I stand for? When I ask myself 
these questions, the inquiry goes below the particular cause to a whole set of 
values and habits within myself. I support a particular presidential candidate 
because he or she seems to'embody programs and values dose to my own. By 
looking at the succession of causes we have espoused we can get another look 
at our faith or values system, its development, coinsistency and directions. 
This exercise is intended to help you do this. 

Begin by making in your journal or on page 42 a list of the various causes 
— humanitarian, social, political, personal, religious, etc., — for which you 
personally have taken a stand, banners which you have carried in the past and 
ones which you still wave. Don’t forget yourself as a possible one of these; 
perhaps you ran for club treasurer or dty coundlperson at one time. We are 
concerned here not just with the private sentiments you have or have had 
about certain things, but with issues on which you expressed yourself publicly 
to others and sought to enlist thdr support or involvement. 

When you have completed your list, read it over. You might want to re¬ 
arrange the issues in chronological order to note any pattern or progression. 
Select from your list one cause that you have abandoned and one cause that 
you presently espouse. (It will be even more interesting if these causes reflect a 
progression or change in opinion about the same subject.) Print each cause or 
a slogan which embodies it on the top of a separate page of your journal or use 
pages 43-44 for this purpose. Beneath, describe the cause as you see it and the 
story of your involvement with it. When you have finished this, answer these 
questions for yourself. Make your answers full enough to be satisfying to you. 
Don’t be afraid to go off on tangents which seem important to you. 

What do you find that your present cause and the one you have 
abandoned have in common? How do they differ? 

What has changed in you that is reflected in your new choice? 

What persons, places, circumstances ana events have had a part 
to play in the transition away from the old cause? In the un¬ 
dertaking of the new one? 

Does the idea of having a cause make you feel uncomfortable or 
full of energy or how? Describe the feeling .— right down to the 
physical sensations ifyou can. What do these feelings tell you? 
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MY LIST OF CAUSES 
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A PAST CAUSE 
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As a Group Activity 

If you are working with others, after you have selected one abandoned and sf 

one present cause from your list, proceed in this manner. Print each cause or 4 

its slogan in bold letters at the top of a 5” x 8” card with a felt tip pen or j 

crayon. Underneath the cause or slogan, write a sentence or two telling the im- if 

portance of the cause for you, and how you became engaged in it. f| 

With a piece of masking tape fix the present cause to your chest and ask | 

someone nearby to put the abandoned cause on your back. Stand up and walk | 

around silently in the group long enough for everyone to read everyone else’s | 

signs. Then silently choose a partner whose causes interest you and find a 
quiet corner to discuss them. This may be done in threes or fours if the size of | 

the group and the available time recommend it. Allow each individual to ex- |f 

plain his of her causes and history with them. Use the questions given above as g 

a basis for continuing the discussion. You might also ask each other what it If 

feels like to have other people looking at your back, i.e.„ your past. :J| 

Conclude by gathering the group together and allowing each individual to | 

sum up in a sentence or two without rebuttal or comment what he or she felt I 

and learned during this session. f 

Notes for Group Leaders jf 

Have cards, markers and tape at hand. Make sure that the markers are If 

| bold enough to be seen by others at a reasonable distance. Remind the par- | 

i ticipants of the discussion starters found on page 41. I 



Changes in Personal Agenda 

With this chapter we have entered into a new dimension of our exploration 
of theology from experience, that of ethics or morals. Religion and values are 
concerned not only with what we think and experience; they are clearly about 
what convictions we form, courses of action we decide upon and carry out. 
By a strange reciprocity, what I do tells me who I am, and how I see myself tells 
me what I am to do. Learning to know myself will also tell me what kinds of 
thoughts and activities refresh and renew me when I feel trapped, lost or con¬ 
fused. Looking at changes in your personal agenda as you have done in this 
exercise has several advantages. It gives you some concrete instances of change 
and growth. If you do it from time to time, it is a way of avoiding stagnation, 
of keeping your concerns from growing old and out of touch with reality. 

The process you have experienced in this chapter can be expanded to in¬ 
clude more than just the “banners” you have carried, the explicitly touted 
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causes. For example, you can take a look at your past and pick out areas in 
which you have had a significant change of opinion or change of agenda in 
your life, a change of political party, a change in churches or beliefs, a decision 
to move to a new city or neighborhood. Perhaps you were once excited about 
retail sales and later decided to go into social work. Maybe you were once very 
liberal about changes in your church and now have decided to become much 
more conservative. If you fasten on these issues, these turning points and new 
courses, you will find in each of them a string leading into the inner world of 
your basic values and religious beliefs. Write about these changes of agenda in 
your journal, trying to become conscious of what takes place in you as you ex¬ 
plore the road you came by, the junction and the new path chosen. 

What influences were at work in you then? 

Where are these influences now? 

What groups or individuals, events or circumstances con¬ 
tributed most to your deciding to change? 

Were there some things lost in the change? 

How do you feel about them? 

As you work, there may be other important questions which suggest 
themselves to you. 
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Men speak of "doing their own thing " in our day. This may have a 
shallow meaning, a slogan for a pseudo-redemption through the 
liberation of every impulse. It may also point to something more 
profound, man’s determination to be true to himself and his values 
in life. 

Eugene Kennedy 
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In this chapter we want to spend some time getting a good look at the 
forces, particularly religious ones, which surround our decision making in 
everyday life. The exercise is based on the premise that if we know the kinds ot 
influences that are working on us, we are freer to respond to them, to go along 

with them or to choose other alternatives for ourselves. 

Each of us lives in a variety of social groupings. Some of these are very 
formal, legal and public. Being a citizen of the United States, of the State of 
Ohio, of the municipality of Vermilion, I exercise rights and bear respon¬ 
sibilities in each, I vote and pay taxes to each. Each provides me with services 
■ which I would otherwise not be easily able to procure for myself. 1 could move 
elsewhere in the world, but most other places would find me m relatively 
similar social groupings. I am born into a family, later choose perhaps to join 
with another to create a new family of our own. Here is a very direct and per¬ 
sonal kind of society with its intimate give and take, its immediate advantages 

and costs. . , . e 

Between the vast governmental societies and the close social groupings o 
the family, there exists an infinite variety of public and private groups to which 
I may belong. Some are very freely chosen; I seem to fall into others almost by 
necessity. There are churches, political parties, grade schools, high schools and 
colleges, unions and professional organizations, neighborhoods and com¬ 
munes, clubs and service organizations, sororities and fraternities, ethnic 
cadres and sporting teams, the variety is infinite. What seems true for each one 
of them, as far as the individual is concerned, is that eacL of them costs 
something and claims to give something. There are membership dues in the 
form of responsibilities if not dollars too. and benefits which accrue to the 
members; there is a price and a payoff. In certain situations the society may 
claim the price even though the indiviudal who pays it may not enjoy the 

payoff. One may be asked to die for one’s country. ...... 

Most of the time, however, within our fulfillment of social responsibilities, 
we like to think that we keep individual freedom as a high priority. While this 
is not necessarily true of all societies, it seems right to many of us, even if prac¬ 
tice at times belies the theory. Therefore we measure the quality of our living in 
society by assessing the relationship of the price to the payoff. Is the financial 
advantage of sharing a flat with a roommate proportionate to putting up with 
her noisy habits? Can we work it out to our mutual advantage? 

This may sound very individualistic unless we remember that every payoff 
is not simply a matter of exclusively personal benefits. We work for general 
benefits and claim “broader causes” and “higher purposes.” Whatever the 
personal satisfaction of “doing one’s duty.” or “following one’s call, the 
participation of many individuals in certain societies is directed to objectives 
far beyond the participant. The zealous missionary, the social reformer, the 
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political campaigner, the presidential bodyguard, whatever their psychological 
satisfactions, may spend their energies and their lives as part of the cost of 
belonging to the order, the party or the White House Staff. Thus the payoff 
may be a conglomeration or a combination of various benefits both within and 
beyond the individual. 

So too, there are penalties in society. The heretic is excommunicated, the 
gangster deported. The miscreant child may be sent to bed without supper, the 
burglar to prison. Even in the societies which we enter voluntarily, we play by 
the rules or pay the penalties, or leave the society, or possibly work to change 
the rules. Not all options seem open to us at all times. 

Finally, since most of us find ourselves belonging to a number of societies 
simultaneously, we experience their conflicting claims upon us. The bridge 
club may decide to meet on the eve of the family reunion. My taxes may be 
used to support purposes which I as a churchperson profess to be immoral. 

It is the purpose of this exercise to help you to focus in on yourself as a per¬ 
son living in society. It will certainly make you more conscious of what you 
decide and do as a participant not only in a religious community but in a va¬ 
riety of social groupings. It may help you to add new ethical dimensions to 
your thinking and decision making. Begin by looking upon yourself as a 
member of a religious society, a church or synagogue, or of whatever religious 
tradition you have. (If you do not have such explicit religious commitment or 
tradition, do the exercises in terms of your immersion into the “American way 
of life” and the values of civil religion which it enjoins, i.e., the things ex¬ 
pected of a “good” American.) 

This exercise is very simple. At the end of the week, reflect and note in your 
journal what things you have done during the week which responded to the ex¬ 
plicit demands of the religious society or tradition of which you are a part. 
Page 51 may help you do this. Pick the one of these actions which seems most 
important or significant to you, one which you have stronger feelings attached 
to. Then use the following format to explore it further. 


ACTION — What was it I did? 

FEELINGS — What feelings accompanied my decision and my ac¬ 
tion? Would I have preferred to have not done it or put it off 
to another time? Was I eager to do it? 

COST — What did it cost me to do this? Describe the material 
costs, costs of time, freedom, etc. 

PAYOFF — What benefits actually accrue to me as a result of hav¬ 
ing performed this action? To others? What benefits do I ex- 
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PENALTIES — What actual penalties would I be liable to if I did ; 

not perform the action? What were my fears or catastrophic 
fantasies about what could possibly happen? :| 

CONFLICTS — Did my action conflict with the demands of some 
other society to which I belong? What society? What 
demands? 5 

ALTERNATIVES — What possible alternative courses of action | 

were open to me? Ways of modifying my action? 

If you are working with a group, there are two ways to proceed. ? 

One approach: Participants may do the work in advance in their journals s 

or on page 52, then share from it and discuss its feelings and implications in 
the group. In this case discussion replaces writing. | 

Some questions vou might begin with are: j 

Which elements did you encounter which you have in common? Ji 

Which things were unique to individuals in your group? || 

Did you defy any of these norms? | 

What were the consequences or the feared consequences? « 


Since you’ve done the work privately in advance, you might share with 
each other what the experience of keeping this record was like for each of you. 
What parts of it were difficult? What rewarding? What disappointing? 

Secondly, share whatever you feel comfortable with of your experience of 
sanctions, experiences of what happened to you when your values ran counter 
to those of your religious society or the people who were around you. What is 
your worst possible fantasy of what can happen to you if you behave dif¬ 
ferently? What did you learn about yourself in this inquiry? You may be 
helpful to each other in this process by asking for clarifications when needed to 
get an over-all picture of the social setting — what you understand to be taking 
place in the social interaction. Again, keep in mind our guidelines for discus¬ 
sions: avoid analyzing, avoid piggybacking on each other’s feelings and ex¬ 
periences, and avoid leading questions. After you do this you might be con¬ 
scious of how the group you are in right now affects your presentation — 
another example of the subtleties of our response to social situations. 

A second approach: The work may actually be done when the group meets. 
Break the group into threesomes and have the participants of the subgroups 
take turns asking the above questions of each other about actions they each 
choose to talk about. Wrap up with a brief group discussion of the experience 
allowing each member to give his or her impressions to the reassembled large 
group. 
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The name or description of the religious society or tradition to which I belong. 


-——--- - 38 

M 

■ 'W 

Things I have done this week which respond to the demands of this society or j! 

tradition. M 

| 
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ACTION: 


FEELINGS: 


COST: 


PENALTIES: 


CONFLICTS: 


ALTERNATIVES: 
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A Continuing Process 

You may wish to review your behavior in other than religious social group¬ 
ings. What things did you do because they were a political or legal necessity, 
such things as paying your taxes, voting, being careful not to park in a No- 
Parking Zone, etc.? Look at each of the societies to which you belong, your 
family, your school, your community. Use the worksheet on page 54 to iden¬ 
tify the ones most important to you. What are the concrete demands that each 
society makes on you? List them on the worksheet, making a special note of the 
things which you do which you would not have done at all or perhaps would 
have put off until another time, but which were demanded by these societies in 
which you participate. Use your journal to observe how you are affected by 
social sanctions. 


What happens to you when your values run counter to the 
values of society or the group you happen to be in, or the individual 
persons you are with? In other words, in those kinds of situations 
what forces do you feel urging you to behave or speak one way or 
another? 

What sanctions do you feel threatened by from outside and 
from within yourself? 

How do you respond to these pressures? 

When you disagree with someone or have an opinion which not 
many other people around you hold and you are exchanging ideas 
with people on this subject, how do you behave? 

Do you rationalize your opinion to make it fit in? Do you 
dissimulate it in some fashion? Hide it? Do you resist? Do you keep 
quiet? Do you counterattack? 


Take a careful look at yourself in these coming days and write about your ex¬ 
periences in your journal. Record instances of such conflict of value or 
opinion and as you record them, of course, remember to make sure that you 
tell what happened as specifically and clearly as possible. Give sufficient 
detail to enable yourself to reconstruct the situation when you reread it. In 
other words, don’t generalize, analyze and draw conclusions. For example, in¬ 
stead of writing, “I usually close up when I meet resistance to my ideas,” write 
what actually took place; for example, “When Alice contradicted my opinion 
of the movie, The Exorcist, as we were sitting at supper with friends tonight I 
felt embarrassed. I sat back and withdrew from the conversation. Later on I 
very timidly told my closest friend John, who was sitting next to me, that 
Alice had misunderstood what I said and that actually my opinion was very 
similar to hers.” Being specific aids self-discovery and growth. 
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identifying elements of social control 

On each of,he arrows numbered on to five, writethe name of one »f the five 
most important communities which you belong to- they may be s ° *‘ f a 

ily, school, work, club, etc. - whichever ones you feel most responsible to. 



1 


Then in the boxes numbered one to five, list some of the explicit 
demands each of these makes on you, particularly those things v ' b,ch J°“ h ™ 
found yourself doing which you might not have wanted to do either a, the time 
you did them or perhaps not at all. Use your journal as a resource for you 
observations. 
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Notes for the Group Leader 

This exercise, depending on the nature of the group’s involvement with it, 
may leave some individuals feeling quite powerless and depressed about their 
ability to control their own lives and actions or affect their religious institu¬ 
tions. If it seems that this is the direction of the discussion, the leader might in- 
sert these elements into the discussion: 

Societies, their pressures and demands are a real and inevitable part 
of each person's existence. They serve needs as well as make 
demands. 

We pre looking at subtle social pressures not just to see how suscep¬ 
tible we are to them but that by becoming aware of them we may 
experience greater freedom, more alternatives in dealing with them. 

The concluding chapter will provide some alternatives to the social 
pressures we feel. 
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Breakthroughs 



The light died in the tow clouds. Falling snow drank in the dusk. 
Shrouded in silence, the branches wrapped me in their peace. When 
the boundaries were erased, once again the wonder: That l exist. 

Dag Hammarskjoid 
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Surely the best alternative to “getting a fix” is not needing one, and this 
comes by taking care of ourselves, our values and our society all along. In a * 

world where technology, not faith is moving mountains we tend to assume that t 

the answer to every problem is to blast through with all our energies and our $ 

hardware. Rash, frustrating, and violent decisions and actions easily result. ^ 

We attack when we could come to terms with the opponent. We drive % 

ourselves to nervous breakdowns with endless hours of intensity. We Jj 

disemploy people with machines. We choose sterilization for societies which 
multiply too fast. The pat answer to technology’s present ills is inevitably £ 

more technology. 

But we do have other resources beyond our mechanical and chemical in¬ 
ventiveness as useful, impressive and necessary as these may at times be. They 
are, in fact, resources which, whether we are conscious of them as such or not, 
are at the root of our ability to function in a human way even at the J 

technological level. I call the exercise of these resources “breakthroughs” ?| 

because they are ways of breaking through impasses, ways of our escaping the ;{ 

feeling of being trapped, means of replenishing exhausted resources, vantage ‘2 

points for new perspectives. Some of them are things which we have or may 21 

choose to have in common; others may be unique to individuals among us, J 

developed out of our singular personal experience. % 

Looking for Breakthroughs ..$j 

We will conclude this excursion into theology from experience by an inven- 
tory of our own breakthroughs, the spiritual resources available to us as we go } 

forth to meet the day. Here is a list of some of the common ones and some f- 

questions with each, which you might answer in your journal or discuss in your 
group to explore the part that they play in your life: 

PLAY — When I can abandon myself to fantasy and play, the 
everyday world can be seen in a different perspective. What 
part does play have in my life? What are favorite forms of 
play? Humor? Dance? Physical exercise and body movement? 

Games? Diversions? Hobbies? 

HOPES — Hope is an opening out to a different future. It also 
relativizes the present, sees it as changeable. What are some of 
my hopes? Complete the sentence, “I hope . . in a half 
dozen different ways. Which hopes do I let grow in me? Which 
ones do I dismiss? 

PRAYER — A conversation with God, a free flow of feeling in 
faith. The place where I can expose and explore my deepest 
needs and desires without social sanctions and inner censoring. 
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What is prayer like for me? When, how do I pray? What im- | 

portant resolutions and solutions have come through prayer? 

Worship? 

MYSTICAL MOMENTS — Times in which I felt lost in another 
person, place, thing or event. Moments of unity, joy, 
timelessness, ecstasy. What things in my life are most con¬ 
ducive to this oneness, a child, a flower, a snowfall, a verse of 
scripture? Find some of these things. 

DISCOVERY — Remember the experience of struggling with a dif¬ 
ficult problem and how I felt when the solution welled up 
within. What discoveries have I made? What are some of the 
breakthrough moments in my personal story? Wfien and 
where have important discoveries taken place for me? 

OUTRAGE — The energy that comes when my sense of justice or 
love is violated in events and encounters. When have I sensed 
outrage? What was the result? What things do I want to re¬ 
arrange in my life, my environment? 

OTHER BREAKTHROUGHS — What other experiences have 

been breakthroughs for me? Vacations? Conversations? Rest? > 

Illnesses? Think of some of the major impasses of your life? 

How did resolution come? 

Be/ore You Begin — A Perspective 

To borrow a theological perspective, breakthroughs are always grace. That 
is, they cannot be earned or bought, achieved or merited. They always come as 
gifts. Even this may be hard to understand, because true gifts are rarities in our 
world. Instead of spontaneous bounty, which like creation is a lifegiving act, 
we have gift exchanges, expense account bribes and advertisers’ holidays for 
mother, father and the dog. The gift that is expected, owed, earned or paid 
back is not a gift at all. It is a business transaction or worse. It neither creates 
nor redeems. It corrupts and imprisons. It is deadly. All that we are capable of 
with respect to true gifts, besides giving them, is asking for them and receiving 
them gratefully when they come our way. 

Let me illustrate this a bit further from my own experience, my own 
theology. Many years ago I used to take part in a radio dialogue (argument) on 
a call-in night show. It was the classical setup, priest vs. atheistic humanist. 

One of the arguments which Rick, my affectionate disbelieving colleague 
would bring forth as we sought to rescue each other and radio listeners 
everywhere from ignorance and error, ran thus: “If God is moved by prayer, 

God is not God. For God, to be perfect, i.e., to be God, God must be im¬ 
movable and unchangeable, incapable of being swayed in any direction. Either 


I 
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then, there is no God, or, the gods that Christians, Jews and other believers 
pray to so foolishly are not true gods at all.” I used to counter the argument by 
emphasizing the "eternal perspective” which gave God foreknowledge of all 
that would be asked — therefore God always knew and did not need to be 
moved by our petitions to grant them. God let us ask because that was the 
human way; it was a condescension to our nature. Perhaps. Yet it appears to 
me that there is a far better solution to the apparent contradiction posed by my 
friend. It seems obvious now as I observe more mature giving on the part of in¬ 
dividuals in my life. God both listens and gives in perfect freedom. No amount 
of my wheedling overpowers God’s will, nor does God give with strings at¬ 
tached. Thus, what God gives is truly gift, grace, and to be received well must 
be experienced as such. God’s is the listening and giving of a fully actualized 
personality, a way of perceiving and acting which seems like a contradiction 
only because we are so little capable of it, not because it is inherently impos¬ 
sible. This theology has been the result of my experiences of giving and getting. 

One does not, I think, have to be a believer to share the meaning of this. 
Whether I speak in traditional religious terms of “sin and grace,” “flesh and 
spirit,” “idolatry and fear of the Lord,” or simply of slavery and freedom or 
of dehumanization and liberation, we can share a theology of experience. For 
if these things have meaning they must, among other things refer to the en¬ 
croachment of the mechanistic and scientific and of the political and economic 
systems on our nature and of the power of breakthrough experiences to shatter 
their hold on us and restore more abundant life to us. 

Breakthroughs are not things we cause to happen, but events which we 
allow to happen. Our role is definitely that of receivers, but this does not imply 
that we must always be perfectly passive at all times — the moment of 
breakthrough will itself take care of that for us. We can hope or pray for 
breakthroughs, remove obstacles, turn in new directions, then step back and 
look, relax our grip and let things happen. We can become more receptive by 
an increased awareness of the breakthroughs in our life story, as we are at¬ 
tempting here. This may not directly cause us to have more of them, but, by 
pointing in the directions whence they come can show us some ways of becom¬ 
ing more receptive and less resistant. It is possible for us to discover something 
of the lifestyle and the activities which make them more likely to occur for us. 
This in turn may provide some of the direction we want our lives to follow. 



Making the Inventory 

Begin your inventory now. 

Start by using just one of the categories provided above or with 
one significant breakthrough experience of your own personal 
story. Describe it in some detail. 
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How does it feel to you now? What learnings does it contain ? 

Make sure you are satisfied with this exploration before moving 
on to other breakthroughs. M 

When you have done several, perhaps you will see emerging something of the 
lifestyle and attitudes which make breakthroughs possible and most probable % 
for you. ~ 

In Your Group % 

If you do this work together with others, each person might select just one 
breakthrough activity or event to write about. Use your journal or the /f 
worksheet on page 61. Take twenty minutes or so to do this. Then allow each 
person to share what he or she wishes to of the writing or the experience of ^ § 
writing about breakthroughs. If your group is large, you might like to divide , : v| 
into pairs or threesomes to do the initial sharing and then report back to the 
whole group later about your discussion. Some things you might discuss as a 
whole group are: 

What breakthrough experiences seem most common in your 
group? 

Which experiences are unique? 

Are there breakthrough activities reported by some members 
that others would like to experience? 

Have there been any breakthrough experiences in your life as a 
group? What were they? How did they feel to those who experi¬ 
enced them? 

Since this is the last programmed session with these Theology 
from Experience materials, are there things which you would like to 
say to each other, to specific members of the group, which you will 
feel unhappy about if you leave them unsaid? 

Notes for Group Leaders 

This is the last session in this series. You may plan to meet again, reusing 
some of the approaches provided in the various exercises in this program. If 
you do, it may be important to negotiate with the group for a certain number f 
of meetings to follow so that their commitment to each other has a specific end -5 

in view. If this is your last meeting, be sure to save some time at its dose for | 

any unfinished business which partidpants may feel with the process or unsaid 
things they would like to express to each other. 3 

M; 
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A BREAKTHROUGH INVENTORY 
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Appendix 

Some Guidelines for Discussing These Exercises With Others. 

Five initial guidelines are discussed in the Appendix to the Foundations 
volume of Journal for Life: 


1. Don’t Misuse Pronouns. 

2. Don’t Argue About Somebody Else’s Feelings or Experiences. 

3. Avoid Leading Questions. 

4. Avoid Analyzing. 

5. Be As Specific, Immediate and Concrete as Possible. 

To these, we now add the following: 

6. Talk to Others, Not About Them. 

Conversation in a group maintains a higher level of energy when we speak 
specifically to each other. So, for example, if I have been impressed by 
something said by another member of my group, instead of saying (vaguely, to 
the group in general) “Joe’s story of his experience with the death of his wife 
was very moving,” I might more effectively look at Joe and speak directly to 
him, “Joe, I was very moved by the story you told of your wife’s death. Thank 
you for sharing it with me.” It helps to look directly at others and speak to 
them even when asking questions, and to use their names when addressing 
them. It will usually be more satisfying to ask specifically one or two or more 
members of my group, whose opinion would be more important to me, to 
answer a question than to just let it sail out undirected in the group. If I ask 
one or several persons in succession for their opinion, I will have the satisfac¬ 
tion of getting answers from the people whose answers I want, and the group 
will know that the question and the need behind it has been dealt with. The 
group members will not be left hanging, wondering whether they have re¬ 
sponded sufficiently to me, whether I am finished or still unsatisfied. In time 
you will find that making better contact with others in this way not only im¬ 
proves the level of interaction in your group. It will help you to know better 
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what it is you wish to communicate and^d^yOT^in^expressing itmore^clearly- 

OT-nTothers ta your experienee°wiU be helpful in resolving your inner conflicts 
with them. 

7 Take Care 0 /Yourself. 

t in .he or the other members of the group, to 
It is up to you, not toi the whcn you want to say it. Some 

make sure that you say what y -1.,, a Hnnt usinK the group’s time for their 

persons in groups habitually feel guti y' ^ ^ that does no t belong to 

oWn needs, fearing that they are k a group exchange worthwhile, 

them. Your ideas and feelings ^ what makes^a gjo ^ we „ deprive 

Others are looking for them ro ™ ^ asion a gro up member actually does 

8 Don't Invalidate Others'Experiences. 

' This is an extension of the 

periences by: A) tnvialization, *•*•’ . hich ,h e experience exists, e.g., 

really count.”; B) byatuckmg|U k c)by a t- 
•‘It's in your head. e .. lt neve r happened that way at 

tacking the content of the expenenoe, .g (Q have the expe nence, 

all.”; D) By attacking the pe™nscapacy g . , s offeasiV e.- 
e.g., “You should be ashamed to “ U eve ™ 0 ne in our society. 
These forms of invahdation are expme^ ^ ^ valuab le for you to observe 

After a while, we intenonzeth ■ • J speaking to others or wnting 

whether you censor yourself in these ways wnen 

in your journal. 

9 . Press For Language That Makes Good Contact. 

When speaking or listening, We la “ < *some^atterasCoTsprech behavior are 

if real communication is to take pla . Here are some examples: 

obstacles to this. Learn to recognize "" Her ^ ^ ^ 

A) jargon, like most mass P rod ““f ® kar t0 take an individual, personal 
When jargon appears, encourage the speaker to tax wants t0 say . 

tZZXS, "f softening the re, message. 

• cf. R. D. Laing, Pomics of Experience. (Nrw York: Ba.lamtac, 1967), P- 36. 
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Yes, I’d love to come to your dinner, but I’m not sure I’m free that evening. If 
only you had time to practice, you would be a better tennis player. In these 
kinds of statements, it may not be at all dear where the emphasis is, what the 
speaker’s actual message is meant to be. C) Talking too much: The person who 
monopolizes the conversation, over-explains or repeats everything until it is 
dead, incontestable, unquestionable and complete (and usually boring), is tak¬ 
ing the heat off him/herself by preventing real contact and exchange. Note, I 
am talking here not about the person who talks frequently or at length but of 
the person whose tactic is a hit and run kind of verbosity, the individual who 
puts things out in such a way that engagement with the speaker is im¬ 
possible.* 


10. Handle With Care. 

No facet of small group work has caused more anxiety for the general 
public than that of physical contact. “Touchy-feely” became the derogatory 
adjective for encounter groups, whether they deserved it or not. Stories of 
“goings-on” both true and false contributed to wariness of artifiriality and in¬ 
sincerity in group processes. All forms of human communication, certainly 
speech far more than gesture or contact, need to be tested for authentidty. On 
the other hand, I do not think that it can be denied that the culture that many 
of us were reared in as well as the attitudes which prevail in large parts of our 
present society have surrounded touching with strong taboos, often in¬ 
capacitating us and depriving us of a whole world of human expression. 
Taboos tend to make forbidden things both dangerous and exciting, Thus it is 
hard to overcome them without uneasiness and discomfort. Restoring the 
natural fluidity of our emotional outreach to each other is a struggle often 
resisted initially, explored with anxiety and achieved with awkwardness. What 
first emerges in a group of people who begin to make this breakthrough seems 
to be “phony,” and is immediately dubbed so. (People are not so quick to 
note the ongoing phoniness of repeatedly aborting our inner feelings and im¬ 
pulses in the name of the ideal of preserving a calm, impassive, “cool” ex¬ 


terior.) It is important, then, for the members of a group to recognize these 
initial tottering steps for what they are, the beginnings of new learning. These 
first awkward attempts to increase the range of our emotional and tactile ex¬ 
pressions of caring may be awkward, but they are not artificial. The fact that 
we must discuss the subject causes perhaps more problems than it resolves. 
Our guideline is simple, Handle with Care, touch with caring. I believe that 
this best part of ourselves behaves this way. It is a question of letting it emerge 

• cf. E. & M. Polstcr. Gesialt Therapy Integrated, (New York: Bninner-Mazcl, 1973), 
pp. 156-157. 
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out from under the baggage of culture and the “no-nos” of personal history 
which tend to bury it in us. Let me close by sharing with you the most sensitive j| 
words which I have heard about this topic: 

It is the same with regard to the physical expression of group love. 

Some find it easy to embrace. Some find it difficult. Undoubtedly it : 

is our experience that the physical expression of love within a ■ f 

group, by touching, by embracing, by sharing. . . promotes peace 
and trust, diminishes the sexual tensions that rise from loneliness, I 

and can on occasion heal the mentally disturbed. Yet here too, 
detachment has to be learned. One has to be clear about one’s own ‘i 

motivation. Rather solemnly, some echo of St. Paul comes to 
nund, telling me that the freedom of the Spirit should not be made g 

the cloak of license. It is a delicate area to walk in. One's own need | 

for love should never have first place. Otherwise there is a constant | 

) danger that Eros the horse will buck off the rider Agape. Here too v| 

/ each member of a community must be free to move gently and j 

learn by mistakes. * gn 

11. Do Not Make AbsoJutes Out Of Personal Experiences. '4 

Because I have had an experience or feel a certain way about someone or | 
something does not at all mean that others have had the same experiences or ^ 
feel the same way. Particularly in discussions with others it is important not to 
make the assumptions that others are having the same taoughts or sensing the gj 
same things as I. If 1 suspect perceptions or feelings similar to my own exist in 
others, it is important to “check it out” by asking how others see something or 
react to it, before proceeding as if everybody agreed with my assessment. Cer- g 

tainly our experiences tell us about the nature of things and people. Most of * 

the time however, they are only fragmentary glances. We can learn from each | 
other by putting these fragmentary glances together. Sharing feelings can be a 
strong antidote to prejudice and fear. This is not to deny that my experiences g 
are learnings for me — rather it is to assert that they are, but to admit that the •. 
truth they contain may be partial and peculiar to me. For example, to assert g 
“Little brothers are pests” is an unfounded absolute projection of the truth of :|| 

my experience which is “I feel pestered by Jamie, who makes a habit of inter- g 

rupting me when Pm talking to my fiance on the telephone. Usually 
statements like this don’t cause great harm, and certainly you will find others to ygj 

* Baxter, James K„ Jerusalem Daybook, (Wellington, New Zealand: Pricc-Mitburn, 19681, 
pp-)-2. . M 
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agree that little brothers can have pesky qualities. The point is, not a great lot 
is communicated either. But there are times when it can be damaging or even 
disastrous to project the meaning of an experience into an absolute, making a 
judgment about the value of an experience in terms which suggest that it is bad 
or good or true or false for others or for all people or even for myself in all 
times and situations. Assumptions like “All men are —.“or “All women are 
—can keep us from meeting each other. They can be the stereotypes which 
destroy marriages and friendships before they are made. 
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Approaches to Journal Keeping: 

Hughes, Milt, SPIRITUAL JOURNEY NOTEBOOK, National Student 
Ministries, 127 Ninth Ave., North, Nashville, Tennessee 37234: 1974, 
$5.50 “A Guide for personal spiritual growth through developing basic 
disciplines and specific actions in the Christian life.” 

Progoff, Ira, AT A JOURNAL WORKSHOP, Dialogue House Library, 45 
West 10th Street, New York 10011: 1975, $12.50 “The basic text and 
guide for using the Intensive Journal.** 

• Simons, George F., JOURNAL FOR LIFE: Part 1, Life in Christ, Division of 
ACTA, Foundation for Adult Catechetical Teaching Aids. Order from: 
Publishers Services, 155 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 60611. 1975, $1.45 
“Discovering faith and values through journal keeping.** 
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